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MR. GILES’S LECTURES ON LIFE. 


[We extract the following eloquent passages 
from ‘* The Discourses on Life,”’ by Henry Giles, 
to be issued in one volume next week, by ‘lick- 
nor, Reed & Fields.] 


What a sacred thing in its completeness, is an 
hour of human life, containing, as it seems, the 
elements of all other life. Mere sensation is 
grateful, and to feel being even in that, is a priv- 
ilege. ‘To breathe the air, to look upon the 
light, to hear the voice of natare in her countless 
tones, to rest upon her fragrant lap, and to be 
conscious of a beating pulse, this, low as it 
seems, is not unworthy of desire. But when 
existence is glorified with the perception of beau- 
ty, with the sentiment of grandeur, with the ra- 
diance of fancy, with the graces of culture; when 
it is cheered by the warmth of friendship, by the 
sweetness of affection; by the associations of 
memory ; by all that stirs within a kindred and 
a loving humanity ; when it is sanctified, more- 
over, by the sacred convictions of religion, it is 
of worth unutterable. 


When Moses came down from the mountain, 
it was not by words the people knew that he had 
been with God, but by the glory that rested on 
his face. And so it is with all that live purely, 
und that live greatly. ‘The brightness that comes 
with them from retirement, shows that they have 


—no, we must be thoughtful ; try our very best 
to learn our books, and to be very good ; and 
then, if we call on our Father in heaven, he will 
help us. Iam very glad your Latin grammar 
is becoming easier to you, It will be more and 
more so, the mére you give your whole mind to 
it. God has been very kind in blessing you with 
a sound understanding ; and it would be sinful in 
you to neglect such a great blessing, and suffer 
your mind to go to ruin, instead of improving it 
by study, and making it beautiful, as well as 
useful to yourself and others. It would be al- 
most as bad as it would be for Uncle Cabell fto 
be so lazy himself, and to suffer his laborers to 
be so lazy, as to let his rich low grounds run up 
all in weeds, instead of corn, and so have no 
bread ‘o give his family, and let them all starve 
and die. Now your mind is as rich as Uncle 
Cabell’s low grounds ; and all that your mother 
and father ask of you, is, that you will not be so 
idle as to Jet in ran to weeds ; but that you will 
be industrious and studious, and so your mind 
will bring a fine crop of fruit and flowers. 
Suppose there was a nest fu!l of beautiful 
young birds, so young that they could not fly 
and help themselves, and they were opening 
their little mouths, and crying for something to 
eat and drink, and their parents would not bring 
them anything, but were to let them cry on from 
morning till night, till they starved and died, 
would not they be very wicked parents? Now, 
your mind is this nest full of beautiful singing- 
birds : much more beautiful and melodious than 
any canary-birds in the world ; and there sit fan- 
cy, and reason, and memory, and jadgment—all 
with their little heads thrust out of the nest, and 
crying as hard as they can for something to eat 
and drink. Will you not love your father 
and mother for trving to feed them with 
books and learning, the only kind of meat and 
drink they love, without which those sweet little 
songsters must, in a few years, hang their heads 
and die’ Nay, will you not do your best to help 
your father and mother to feed them, that they 
may grow up, get a full suit of fine glossy feath- 
ers, and cheer the house with their songs! And, 
moreover, would it not be very wrong to feed 











been near to heggen. And persons may have 
their faces towards heaven, and their hearts too, 
and yet not be always thinking of it. That with 
which we have deepest sympathy is not forever 
present to our thoughts, and much less excit- 
ingly present. Extreme agitation robs us of 
that peace out of which there comes forth strength 
—strength clad in the glorious panoply of God. 


A word heard in childhood, a kind or cruel 
look felt in youth, a tune, a picture, a prospect, 
a short visit, an accident, a casual acquaintance, 
a book, av, the page of a book—something, it 
may be, that observer’s eye had never seen; 
something, that sank ineradically into memory, 
and never passed the lips,— these, and a thousand 
like, may be the chief constituents of many an 
impulse that begins a destiny. We behold the 
streams of individual life as they bubble out upon 
the surface, but we do not see the fountains 
whence they spring ; we observe the fruit, sweet 
or bitter, which hangs upon the branches, but 
the roots are concealed from which it grows. 


‘* Osun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 
thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon!”’ There 
is no Gibeon in life, upon which we can rest for 
a moment, the morning or the noon-tide ; there 


is no Ajalon in age, whereon we can force the 


some of them only, and let the rest starve? You 
are very fond, when you get a new story-book, 
of running through it as fast as you can, just for 
the suke of knowing what happened to this one 
and that one ; in doing this, you are only feeding 
one of the four birds I have mentioned,—that is, 


fancy, which to be sure, is the loudest singer 


among them, and will please you the most while 
you are young. But, while you are thus feed- 
ing and stuffing fancy,—reason, memory and 
judgment are starving , and yet, by-and-bye, you 
will think their notes much softer and sweeter 
than those of fancy, although not so loud, and 
wild, and varied. ‘Therefore you ought to feed 
those other birds, too: they eat a great deal 
slower than fancy ; they require the grains to be 
pounded in a mortar before they can get any food 
for them ; that is, when you get a pretty story, 
you must not gallop over it as fast as you can, 
just to learn what happened ; but you must stop 
every now and then, and consider why one of 
the persons you are reading of is so much belov- 
ed, and another so much hated. 

This sort of consideration pounds the grains in 
a mortar, and feeds reason and judgment. Then 
you must determine that you will not forget that 
story, but that you will try to remember every part 
of it, that you may shape your own conduct by 
it,—doing those good actions which the story has 
told you will make people love you, and avoid- 





moonlight to repose beyond its appointed hour. 
We cannot rekindle the morning beams of child- 
hood; we cannot recall the noontide glory of} 
youth; we cannot bring back the perfect day of 
maturity ; we cannot fix the evening rays of age, 
in the shadowy horizon ; but we can cherish that 
goodness which is the sweetness of childhood, 
the of youth, the strength of maturity, the 
honor of old age, and the bliss of saints. 


Mortality and tears efface disagreements. Be- 
hold the visitation of general disease! The feuds | 
which disturbed a city are hushed ; the spites| 
and vanities that separated neighbors are heard | 
no more; the insults which seemed unpardon- 
able, are turned into puerile trifles ; the adver- 
saries that shunned each other in silent pride, 
address each other with sympathy and concern ; 
a universal pardon takes place, in the humility 
of universal suffering. And yet, my brethren, 
the common lot of pain and death, though less 
violently, is quite as certainly proglaimed through 
every hour, and on every tomb. We are all as 
united in this awful destiny, as if Death met us 
in the roar of the waters, or in the mortality of 
the plague; as surely are we all passing to one 
bourne, in our straggling isolations, as if we 
went together in bands of ten thousand each. 
Silently, affliction is in the shadows of life ; 
without noise is death pacing the chambers of 
the mevry world ; without any visible consterna- 
tion, humanity is swept from the surface of the 
earth. Why should we then wrangle? Why 
rather should we not aid each other? Why 
should not our solemn duties, and our hastening 
end, render us so united, that personal conten- 
ion would be impossible, in a general sympathy, 
quickened by the breath of a forbearing and pity- 
ing charity. 


To walk over this goodly earth through the 
changing path of threescore years and ten; to 
take no note of time but by the almanac; not to 
mark the seasons, except by the profit or the loss 
they bring ; to think of days and nights as mere 
alternations of toil and sleep ; to discern in the 
river only its adaptation for factories; to asso- 
ciate the ocean only with facilities of traffic ; to 
care not for the solemn revolutions of the earth 
through its circle in the stars; to have no eye 
for the infinity of sight ; no hearing for the end- 
less succession of sounds, that vary ever as the 
earth rolls on ; to be blind, and deaf, and callous, 
to all but the hardest uses of creation,—is to 
leave out of conscious being whatever gives the 
universe its most vital reality. 


. . . . 


There are wonders of God upon the earth in 
yet unbroken loneliness ; things which the eye 
hath not seen, nor the ear heard, lavished in the 
very profusion of unbounded power, in the ex- 
haustless abundance and wealth of omnipotence. 
‘There are floods of sunshine flung over the broads 


ing those evi] ones which you find will make 
them hate you. This is feeding memory and 
judgment both at once. Memory, too, is fond of 
a tat-tit of Latin grammar; and, though the food 
is hard to come at, yet the sweet little bird must 
not starve. The rest of them could do nothing 
without her; for, if she was to die, they would 
never sing again,—at least not sweetly.’* 

{The following remarks are from a letter to Judge Ran- 
dall, from Wm. Wirt.] 

The natural beauties of your place, and those 
little embellishments of your grounds which will 
cost you nothing, will give full employment to 
your taste and your leisure time, for some years 
tocome. During this time, I hope that your 
funds will be dammed up till the pool is full 
to overflowing. I advise you to live not simply 
within your means, but to live so far within them 
as to leave a bruad margin every year ; which, if 
you once begin, you will find to become a broad- 
er and still broader margin in each successive 
year. At the end of ten or twelve years, these 
margins added together, wiil make a little prin- 
zipality, and enable you to do what you please, 
Beware of speculations—particularly such as are 
beyond your present means. Never go in debt 
on them. Beware, especially, of those vold and 
dazzling speculations on a great scale, which, 
under the promise of speedy opulence, end too 
often in ruin. 

Ne festinas locupltari, said the wise man of 
Greece—and no wise man ever said a wiser 
thing. The richest men generally become so by 
a gradual accumulation: ] mean the men who 
most safely become rich. Aladdin’s lamp is a 
fiction, and even were it not, there is more than 
one hostile magician to be slaughtered before our 
success may be secured—magicians in the shape 
of treacherous agents, insolvent debtors, sharpers 
and speculators—and of crosses and disappoint- 
menta, of which the world is full. Give me a 
man like our old friend Judge E., who without 
toaking any noise in the world, has been going 
on adding a child and a new farm to his stock 
every year, for the last fifteen of his life ; he and 
they are well provided for, and even rich. While 
your splendid and showy men are every where 
writhing under pecuniary embarrassments, dy- 
ing in despair, and leaving their families in beg- 
gary. Young men, at your time of life, are not 
apt to think of these things, and the subject is 
likely to be irksome to them ; but they who are 
wise will not disdain a lesson of wisdom from 
their fathers, and will /ay it to heart and practice 
upon it—as I am sure you willco. If 1 had a 
glass window in my breast, and you could have 
drawn a chair and sat down before it, and look- 
ed in—as Sterne says—as into a ‘dioptric bee- 
hive,’ and seen the anxieties that have been 
working there for the last ten years, on account 
of this retrospect of my lost time, you would not 
be surprised at the frequency and earnestness 
with which I press this subject on your atten- 





sweep of untrodden deserts; gorgeous foliage | 
and eternal bloom clothing the wilderness of | 
virgin woods. There are rivers that wander 
over voiceless regions; there are beautiful, but 
unnoted shores, washed only by the ocean wave, 
cheered only by the music of the storm. There 
are spets of Paradise lovely in their solitude, 


which the day-beams and the moon-light alone 
look upon. ‘There are unprofaned cataracts, by 
which Nature, in her deep retreats, hymns for- 


ever her anthems of lonely praise. And so it is 
with the good man’s soul: it has glory in its 
secret places ; it has joy in its hidden depths ; it 
has light where no man intrudes; it has peace 
which passech understanding and passeth utter- 
ance ; it has majesty and bliss, where only its 
OWn thought with the spirit of its God reposes. 


PROPER MENTAL CULTURE. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM WM. WIRT TO HIS) 
DAUGHTER. 


‘I would have answered your letter sooner, 
but that my courts and my clients hardly leave 
le time to write to your dear mother, to whom, 
of all earthly creatures, you and I] owe our first 
duties. But I have not loved you the less for 
not writing to you ; on the contrary, I have been 
thinking of you with the greatest affection, and 
praying for you on my bended knees, night and 
morning, humbly begging of God that he would 
bless you with health and happiness, and make 
you an ornament to your sex, and a blessing to 
vour parents. But we must not be like the man 
that prayed 10 Hereules to help his wagon out of 
the mud, and was too lazy to try to help himself ; 


tion. 





Tue tate Dr. Assot or Exeter. At the 
Commencement dinner at Cambridge, last week, 
Prof. Bowen paid an appropriate tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Abbot. He said :— 


I had hoped, Sir, that some one of the older 
and more distinguished pupils of Dr. Abbot, if 
not one of his early associates and friends, 
would have taken this occasion to pay a tribute 
to his memory. But the generation to which he 
belonged is so nearly passed away,—only two of 
his class yet survive,—that it was hardly to be 
expected that we should hear of him from one 
who had known him from his youth upwards. 
Failing this, it is perhaps as well that one 
should speak of him who knew him only at that 
period when his age displayed the peculiar 
qualities of his mind and heart to the best advan- 
tage It was my good fortune, Sir, to know 
him in different relations; first, as his pupil, 
afterwards as an assistant in his labors of instruc- 
tion, and not many months ago, 1 followed his 
remains to their last resting place. 

It is but little to say of him, that the impres- 
sion he made, when looked at from these several 
points of view, was uniform and harmonious 
throughout. I thought, Sir, when 1 recently 
saw him shrouded in his grave clothes, in that 
| church to which he had led so many generations 
of his pupils, that his countenance still wore the 
same mild and benignant expression that it did 
when he first received me as a Prpil twenty 
years before ; hardly a lineament of his face had 
changed, and the hair upon his brow was but 





|which he kept this position,—in several in- 


little whiter. It was meet that it should be so ; 
he owed the great success with which Provi- 
dence had blessed his labors, in part to the 
singular evenness of his temperament, and the 
mildness and purity of his disposition. He 
never knew ambition excépt to make his pupils 
wise and good men : he lived only for them and 
his family. His virtues were of that mild and 
unobtrusive cast that do not usually leave a 
broad and conspicuous imprint on the history of 
the generation in which they were exercised. 
But kind Heaven placed him, early in life,-in 
precisely that position where they would bear 
most abundant and enduring fruit. And as a 
consequence, they Aave left their imprint broad 
and deep on the characters of many who have 
shaped the history of their times, and who owe 
the direction and development of their powers to 
his kind and skilful guidance And here, Sir, 
of all places, it is fitting that his name should be 
remembered with honor. Among the worthies 
whose portraits grace these walls of the Wal- 
halla of our college, there are few who have 
exercised a larger, more direct, and more benefi- 
cial influence than he has done upon the charac- 
ter of its alumni. Probably two or three hun- 
dred of the graduates of Harvard owe to him 
their initiation in classical knowledge, and the 
direction of their steps in the path of virtue and 
usefulness. I hope that before long, the coun- 
terfeit resemblance of the revered face of my old 
instructer may be added to the portraits already 
here of those whom he had a right, when in life, 
to call his associates as benefactors of Harvard. 
Dr. Abbot’s life was checkered by few inci- 
dents ; it was as peaceful and untroubled as his 
character. His biography would be simply a 
history of Phillips Exeter Academy. Four 
or five years after that institution was founded, 
he became its principal, just after he had gradu- 
ated. Nearly two thousand pupils were ed- 
ucated under him during the half century in 


stances, father, son, and grandson being among 
the number; for those who had enjoyed Dr. 
Abbot’s instruction themselves, were very anx- 
ious to secure the same privilege for their 
posterity. These two thousand persons, Sir, 
now revisit Exeter with pretty much the same 
feelings with which a Mahometan performs his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Ido not know what the 
whole charm was that drew them thither; but I 
do know that the greater part of it was the 
eager desire to look once more on the face of 
their beloved instructer. In what consisted the 
peculiarity and great success of his career as a 
teacher? Though a competent scholar, he was 
not remarkable for varied or profound scholar- 


University, a man of great learning and genius, 
of singular metaphysical acumen, was led to the 
Tron church from his unbounded admiration of 
Dr. Chalmers, and nothing could more strongly 
mark the power of the preacher’s eloquence, 
than the effect it produced upon that distinguish- 
ed individual. His massive countenance at 
first became radiant with intellectual delight ; 
then as the Doctor warmed in his discourse, 1t 
swelled out under intense excitement. His lips 
which ** Peter's Letters’’ describe as having the 
grimness of a blacksmith’s vice, were puffed 
out and drawn in with prodigious force and 
velocity, till at length, fairly overpowered by 
the magie influence of the preacher, he threw 
his head backwards, his expansive chest heaved, 
till the termination of a thrilling paragraph, 
which afforded the congregation a momentary 
breathing time, allowed him to remove and clear 
his spectacles, in preparation for another burst of 
eloquence. [Church Magazine. 


KEEP AWAY FROM TEMPTATION. 


The only safe course for = young man who 
would retain his virtue and his correct principles, 
is to keep away from temptation. How many 
have fallen who merely ventured to look at vice 
in her gaudy colors! Her temptation was too 
strong for them to resist. 

They partook of the fatal glass—snatched the 
gilded treasure, or gave themselves up to un- 
cleanness. 

None are secure who run in the way of sin; 
who see how near they can venture on the thresh- 
hold of vice, without entangling their feet in the 
net of the adversary. 

Have you never heard the story of a gentle- 
man who advertised fora coachman? If not, we 
will repeat it. Three applicants were admitted 
to his room. He pointed out to them a preci- 
pice, remarking, ‘“‘ How near the edge of this 
can you drive me, without any danger of au up- 
set a 

The first applicant replied, “« Within a hair's 
breadth.”” 

‘* How near can you drive me?” inquired the 
gentleman Of a second applicant. 

** Within a hair’s breadth,” he replied. 

As the third was about leaving the room, sup- 
posing he had no chance of competing with the 
other two, the gentleman stopped him. 

«* Let me hear what yon have to say,” said he. 

«* Why. sir, I cannot compete with either of 
these: if I were to drive you, ] would keep as 
far off as T possibly could.”’ 

** You are the man for me,’’ said the gentle- 
man, and he engaged him immediately. 

In regard to vice, he only is safe who keeps 
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ship; but he had the invaluable art of making 
his pupils even better scholars than he was him- | 
self. ‘The great secret of his power was the | 
magnetic influence that he exercised over the | 





minds and hearys of his pupils; they were | 


obliged to love and revere him whether they 


| would or no. 


He was less a teacher than an | 


educator ; it was not so much what he put into | 
the minds of his pupils as what he drew out | 


of them, that formed his contribution to their | 


virtues and their power of usefulness. A circle | 
was drawn around him which no one could | 


j 


\overstep without acknowledging the moulding | 


influence of his precepts, example, and charac- | 
ter. Our affection for him was singularly tem- | 
pered with awe; the dread of his displeasure | 
was enough to outweigh all temptation. Severi- | 
ty was foreign to his nature, and he never had | 
any occasion to he severe. Though so many | 
years have intervened, I think, Sir, that even | 
you can recollect the terrors of Dr. Abbot's up- | 
lifted forefinger, though most assuredly it was | 
never shaken at you. Jt always had power to 
quell the boldest and most rebellious spirit in the | 
Academy. Whena rude, boisterous, and ill- | 
mannered boy joined the institution,—and there | 


+ were many there at the outset, for every State | 


in the Union was represented there,—the first | 
time he met Dr. Abbot in the street, and beheld 
the old gentleman, with the graceful and scrupu- | 
lous politeness of the old school, raise his hat | 


entirely from his head, and greet him with | 


man for life. The mere recollection of his old | 
instructer, who has now been for some months 
cold in his grave, is enough to make him lift his | 
own hat from his head at this moment. 
have been many inventions and new-fangled | 


but for my own part, speaking as an instructer 
ambitious of success in his calling, I would give 
all that I have learned of novelty in this theory | 


power over the hearts and lives of his pupils. 


that occasion was taken by the great Senator of 
Massachusetts, who does not need the highest 
place in the republic to complete his honors, 
though the highest place in the republic has 
very great need of him. You, Sir, were at his 
side. The present head of our University was 
unfortunately absent in Europe, or he would 
have been there too. I told you, Sir, that Dr, 
Abbot had great claims to be remembered here ; 
and it is not one of the Jeast among them, 
that he educated two out of the three living 
Presidents, and the third one was his own 
associate at school. To return to the Abbot 
jubilee, Saltonstall of Salem was there, the 
twin Peabodies were there, Heary Ware, Jr., 
was there, and many others, whom, as they are 
present now, I cannot mention. But the assem- 
blage certainly included many of our lights in 
church and state. Buckminster and the younger 
Abbot had gone before. I am not one of those 
who believe that it was only a lucky chance 
which enabled Dr. Abbot to reckon such men 
among his pupils. At any rate, it was, like 
other chances, an occurrence in which Provi- 
dence had a great share; and the chief means, 
under God, was the principal’s own character.— 
Even here, Sir, I see so many of Dr. Abbot’s 
pupils present, that we have a right to say of 
him with more justice than it was said of Sir 
Christopher Wren, 


“If you seek his monument, look around you.” 





ANECDOTE OF CHALMERS. 


A person well known in Glasgow for superior 
talent and scientific attainments, but withal for a 
tinge of skepticisin in religion, was met by an 
old companion hurrying to the Tron church, 
while the bells were ringing for the afternoon 
service. 

**Come,’’ said his friend, ‘‘ and hear Chal- 
mers.”’ 

‘*] shall do no such thing,”’ was the reply. 
‘Do you think I would trouble myself to hear 
a madman!” 

You had better judge for yourself by coming 
for once.” And, taking his arm, they were 
both speedily seated in the densely crowded 
church. What was the astonishment of the 
skeptical gentleman, when the Doctor gave out 
for his text; “‘ 1am not mad, most noble Fes- 
tus, but speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness,”’ 

He felt that his false judgment of the preach- 
er was rebuked, as it were, by a voice from 
heaven ; and the sermon which he heard, the 
object of which was to fix the charge of madness 
where it ought to be fixed, on those, whe, 
believing in a future world, continue to live 
without God and without hope, while it was 
shown that truth and sobernes were only with 
those who act according to their belief «nd pro- 
fession of the gospel, was adimrably fitted for 
deepening the impression made by the text, and 
for removing the flimsy arguments of ‘* philoso- 
phy so called.” From that day forth, the 
gentleman became a constant hearer of Dr. 
Chalmers, a confirmed believer in the docirines, 
and a steady) performer of the duties of the 
Christian faith. ae 

It occasionally happened, about this time, 
that Professor Young, of the Greek chair in the 





a kind smile, the rude boy was made a gentle- | 


ways in the theory of education of late years ; | 


for one tithe of Dr. Abbot’s magnetic moral | 
| the river of the believer's 

After he had completed his fifty years of) is here, as in the case of the sinful indulgence, 
instruction, his pupils came together at Exeter | 


to celebrate the Abbot jubilee. The chair on | mote consequences. The immediate accompani- 





away from temptation. Those who venture near 
are often upset and destroyed We can point to 
individuals who are lost to virtue, who, when 
they took the first wrong step, resolved never to 
take another. It was the voice of a pretended 
friend, it may be, which urged them on, only for 
onee, but it proved their destruction. 

Ye who are now safe, whose hearts are uncon- 
taminated, listen to the voice of wisdom, and go 
not where there are strong allurements to vice. 
Keep away from the gaming table, the grog- 
shops, and the midnight party. ‘*Keep as far 
off as possible,”’ and a life of imtegrity and vir- 
tue will assuredly be yours. 


THE JOY OF BENFVOLENT AFFEC. 
TIONS. 


The benevolent affections are awakened and 
fostered in every mind that truly embraces the 
gospel. They are the essentiil and necessary 
effects of a genuine faith. The faith that saves, 
is the faith that works by Jore.. All other faith is 
dead. Holy affections, which are but the divers- 
ed modifications and forms of gospel charity, 
love, or benevolence, are the works, by which 
faith isproved to be genuine. They are the 
fruits ofthe Spirit. 

Now by awakening and fostering benevolent 
affections as it does in every believer, the gospel 
eminently tends to render him joyful. —[n every 
instance of its awakening such an affection, it 
contributes to lay deeper and broader in his char- 
acter the foundations of peace and jov. It does 
this by reproving selfish and sinful feelings, 
which produce misery, and also by producing 


There | those benevolent and generous affections which 


add fresh evidence of the believer’s justified state 
and thus producing spiritual peace. 

But beyond and above, all this, there is a tow- 
fold effect of the exercise of the benevolent and 
pious affections. They give rise to two additional 
fountains, each pouring its tributary stream into 
peace and joy. There 


the immediate accompaniment, and the more re- 


ment is that high, angelic pleasure, which al- 
ways attends the exercise of good will. To 
cherish any benevolent feeling, is to cherish that 
which imparts a light so long as the benevolent 
feeling itself exists. To hate your enemy is 
but tomake yourself miserable, while you hate, 
and, but the more miserable the more you hate 
him and wish him ill. On the other hand, to 
love him, as the gospel bids vou love, and as the 
gospel, just so far as you truly embrace it, will 


make you love him, that is to forgive heartily his | 


injury of yourself, and to desire ardently his best 
good, will only render you happy, while you thus 
a him, and the more happy the more you love 
im. 

And so let the daily and hourly current of a 
man’s affections be such as the gospel tends to 
secure in him, that is, a current of uninterrupted 
and unmingled feelings of piety and benevolence, 
then will there be in that man a perpetual 
source of joy, a well of living water, the water 
that springeth up in everlasting freshness and 
sweetness. 

Nor is the remoter consequent of Jess import- 
ance as furnishing a help, and an enlargement to 
the believer's joy. An abiding and sustaining 
cheerfulness is the natural result of the habitual 
exercise of benevolent affections and a life of 
piety. Not the believer rememebers always, 
and very distinctly, his past acts of piety, 
or exercises of benevolence; or that loves 
or tries to recall or recount thems; or that he 
ever looks back to them, with proud satisfaction, 
as if they could be urged in support of any claim 
on his part upon God ; for this would be at entire 
variance with that humility, in which the gospel 
has clothed him. In fact, the believer remem- 
bers and confesses, over and over and over again, 
his single trangressions, and mourns for the guilt 
and pollution thereby incurred, and adores the 
richness and fulness of that mercy of God, and 
the sufficiency and efficacy of that atonement by 
Christ through which alone these sins are par- 
doned, Yet there is an abiding result from the 
whole succession of his right acts and feelings. 
In their very exercise there was a holy disci- 
pline of character, and the happy results of that 
discipline remain, although the individual doings 
and feelings are themselves all forgotten. In this 
respect, the moral discipline is in anolagy with 
intellectual. The powers and capacities of the 
intellect are disciplined by suitable duties and 
exercises, and the happy results abide when all 
the duties and efforts that entered into the dis- 
cipline are themselves entirely forgotten, 

Now one of the blessed results of that holy 
discipline, which the gospel carries on in the soul 
of the believer, by awakening from day to day 
the benevolent affections, is a calm, steady, mod- 
est, quiet but well-grounded conviction, wrought 
in a man’s own judgment, that he is by the grace 
of God and the power of the Holy Spirit, con- 
formed, in his governing principles and predom- 
inant habits, to the requirements of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and of course conformed to the 
highest and purest standard of virtue in the uni- 
verse. This conviction cannot be produced in 
any other way than as the result of some degree 
of such discipline, and just in proportion as in 
the progress ot the discipline, the believer does 
actually exercise the holy and benevolent affec- 
tions which the gospel enjoins, this conviction 
will grow in strength and solidity, and it will 


continue to grow until it becomes a sort of 
consciousness of being right, and of being so 
through the sovereign grace of God. This con- 
sciousness, if we may so call it, is as undelusive 
as it is irresistible ; itis acondition and a feeling 
which, tne believer may obtain—a condition and 
a feeling which perhaps, is the very one desig- 
nated by the apostle when he says, ‘‘ the Spirit 
witnesseth with our spirit that we are the sons 
of God.”’ 

And how great must be the peace, how sub- 
stantial and enduring the joy, when the believer 
has been brought to such a result. While the 
wicked are as the troubled sea which cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up, mire and dirt, the ef- 
fect of his righteousness is quietness and assur- 
ance forever. And since the gospel does tend 
to bring the believer to this result, by awakening 
the benevolent affections, we can see the power 
it has to render him joyful.—{Evangelist. 





WISDOM OF THE HEATHEN. 


During his march to conquer the world, Alex- 
ander the Macedonian came to a people in Afri- 
ca, who dwelt in a remote and secluded corner 
in peaceful huts, and knew neither war nor con- 
queror. They led him to the hut of their chief, 
who received him hospitably, and placed before 
him golden dates, golden figs, and bread of gold. 

** Do you eat gold in this country !’’ said Alex- 
ander. 

‘“‘I take it for granted,” replied the chief, 
‘« that thou wast able to find eatable food in thine 
own country. For what reason, then, art thou 
come amonz us?”’ 

‘* Your gold has not tempted me hither,”’ said 
Alexander; “ but [ would willingly become ac- 
quainted with your manners and customs.”’ 

**So be it,” rejoined the other, “ sojourn 
among us as Jong as it pleaseth thee.”’ 

At the close of this conversation, two citizens 
entered their court of justice. The plaintiff said, 
**T bought of this man a piece of land, and as I 
was making a deep drain through it I found a 
treasure. This is not mine, for { only bargained 
for the land, and not for any treasure that might 
be concealed beneath it; and yet the former 
owner of the Jand wil] not receive it.”’ 


society of faithful Christian friends ; he may be 
cast down from not feeling those evidences of the 
love of God, or of the clear guidance of the Spirit 
of Truth, which his soul would desire. Buta 
frequent recurrence to past mercies, and to num- 
berless blessings still bestowed upon us, should 
warm the heart with gratitude ; and animate it 
with the belief, that all these things will be 
blessed, as the means by which we may become 
of the pure in heart who shall see God. Wait, 
then, dear friends, upon him ; be of good cour- 
age, and He will strengthen your hearts. 





HOW TO TESTIFY AGAINST SECTA- 
RIANISM. 


With some it is a serious question, What can 
I do toward healing the divisions and uniting 
the factions that so dishonor the gospe! and that 
so limit its power, and hinder its progress in the 
world? Presuming that some such inquirer 
may cast his eye upon this column, we would 
meet him with a reply which seems to us per- 
tinent and instinctive as it is obvious. 

The first answer then which we would give 
to the fo egoing question 1s this: See that you, 
for yourself, adopt and maintain in practice the 
most enlarged principles of Christian communion. 

One great support of sectarianism in the 
church, or rather one great and most contagious 
manifestation of the sectarian spirit, is the prac- 
tice of withholding the various acts and pledges 
of Christian communion from those who, with 
some supposed defects of errors, have a fair 
claim to be considered as being really disciples 
of Christ; the practice or formally or virtually 
excluding men from fellowship on grounds not 
essentially affecting their Christian profession. 
How many churches are formed on the principle 
of excluding from their fellowship not merely 
the unbeliever, the worlding, the unconverted, 
but the believer whose faith, tried by some con- 
fessedly human standard, can be pronounced 
weak or defective, the disciple who does not fol- 
low with that party in every particular, the con- 
vert who cannot ‘ frame to pronounce‘’’ as they 
do. He may come into their houses of worship 
indeed ; he may listen to their sermons; he may 








The defendant answered ; ‘‘ I hope I have a} 
|conscience as well as my fellow-citizen. I sold | 
him the land with all its contingent as well as | 
existing advantages, and consequently the trea- 
sure inclusively.”’ 

The chief, who was at the same time their su- 
| preme judge, recapitulated their words, in order 
that the parties might see whether or no he un- 
; derstood them aright. Then after some reflec- 
| tion said: ** Thou hast a son, friend, [ believe?”’ 

** Yes.’ “ And thon’? (addressing the other) | 
|**a daughter?” * Yes.”? ‘* Well then, let thy 
|son marry thy daughter, and bestow the treasure 
!on the young couple for their marriage portion.” 

Alexander seemed surprised and perplexed. 
“Think you my sentence unjust?’’ the chief 
asked him. 

‘*Ono,’’ replied Alexander, “‘ but it aston- 
‘ishes me.”’ 

** And how, then,”’ rejoined the chief, ‘vould 
| the case have been decided in your country?” 
| ‘To confess the trath,”’ said Alexander,— 
| ** we should have taken both parties into custody, 
and have seized the treasure for the king’s use.” 

‘* For the king’s use!’’ exclaimed the chief, 
now in his turn astonished. ‘' Does the sun 
|shine on that country?”* ‘*O yes!’’ ‘ Does it 
rain there!’’ ‘* Assuredly.’? ‘* Wonderful !— 
|but are there tame animals:in the country that 

\live on the grass and green herbs!’’ * Very 
|many, and of many kinds.” ‘ Ay, that-must 
|be the eause,’’ said the chief; ‘* for the sake of 
(these innocent animals the all-gracious Being 
; continues to Jet the sun shine and the rain drop 
| down on your country.”’[—Coleridge. 
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ANCIENT CHRISTIAN ADVICE. 


Our progress in the way to the kingdom 
_ofheaven is greatly aided by maintaining an hab- 
|itual quietaude of mind, whatever be our cireum- 
| stances in life ; not by a disuse of the talents in- 
trusted to us, nor by a state of mental indolenece, 
but by having our thoughts brought into captivity 
|to the obedience of Christ, the only sure refuge 
and resting place of the righteous. Be engaged, 
|then, by patience and watchfulness unto prayer, 
jearnestly to seek after a settlement upon this 
jrock, a stability in the Truth from which you 
| may not be shaken. 

| ‘The consistent Christian will make no compro- 
;mise of principle. When persecution does not 
jawait him, it will be his earnest prayer that 
| whilst he thankfully enjoys the temporal pless- 
{ings dispensed by the all-bounteous Giver, he 
|may not so fix his heart upon these fading pleas- 
ures, as to be unprepared, should the day of 
| trouble overtake him, to stand with uprightness, 
|and to adorn his profession by patiently enduring 
affliction. Whilst, upon a well-grounded con- 
| viction, he is satisfied that he ought to be aim- 
|ing at a perfect standard, he will be solicitous 
|that no part of his demeanor, that none of his 
| transactions among men, may tend to diminish 
| the excellence of that standard in the view of 
| those with whom he associates. 

A patient, humbie reliance on the teachings of 
} ~ . , ‘ 5. 
‘the Splrit of ‘Truth weans the mind from trusting 
in any inferior source of good. It induces the 
| profitable work of self-examination ; and if we 
are not at all times alike favored with the sensi- 
ble enjoyment of the presence of the Lord, we 
become anxious to ascertain whether this arises 
from our own unwatchfulness, or from thuse dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence, which may be 
designed tc prepare in us a pure and perfect 
heart. Ina state of silent, humble retirement of 
mind, the Christian traveller is often permitted 
clearly to perceive the varieus stratagems of the 
enemy ; and to pour out his secret supplications 
unto the Father of mercies, that none of the de- 
vices of the Devil may retard his progress in the 
consecrated path of self-denial, He is at times 
endued with ability to pray that the faculties. of 
his mind, the exercise of his talents, whether 
natural or acquired, and the employment of the 
spiritual gifts imposed upon him, may be under 
‘the sanctifying and restraining influence of the 
Spirit of Christ. Patient waiting upon God 
brings with it an humble estimate of our own 
religious attainments; and prepares the mind 
justly to appreciate, and to accept with gratitude 
that ministry of the Word of Life, which through 
the goodness of the great Head of the church 
still continued to us, is at times to be heard in 
the congregations of the people. 

Vital Christianity consisteth not in words but 
in power ; and however important it is that we 
have a right apprehension of the doctrines of the 
Gospel, this availeth not, unless we are regene- 
rated by the Holy Ghost. We therefore tender- 
ly entreat all to wait in humble faith for its 
quickening influence: and to seek to have their 
hearts contrite before the Lord. Then we be- 
lieve that they will know for themselves of this 
great goodness ; and as they continue from time 
to time, profiting by what they learn in the way 
of life and salvation, but not trusting to it, they 
will partake of that living bread which cometh 
down from heaven ; they will drink of those liv- 
ing waters which nourish the soul unto eternal 
life. This course of Christian experience we 
earnestly desire for every one amongst us. It 
is an individual work : but it is indespensible for 
all. It may often be slow in its progress, but it 
is certain in its effects ; and amongst the blessed 
consequences which it produces, we come to 
have an establishment in Christ, resulting not 
from any speculative system of belief, but from a 
heartfelt acquaintance with his power inwardly 
revealed to the soul. When assailed by false 
doctrines, or when in the support of our views 
of Christian practice, trials are our portion, know- 
ing in whom we have believed, we can lvok, in 
humble, but firm reliance, unto Him. Resigna- 
tion under the varied trials incidsnt to human life, 
is often the happy attainment of the patient, 
\ Christian traveller : these may arise to him from 








join in thair public prayers; he may contribute 
to the support of their institutions, and may 
build them a synagogue ; but as to receiving 
him, either in a stated or occasional communion, 
for a brother disciple, a follower of their Lord, a 
child of their heavenly Father, a subject of the 
renewing power of that Spirit who, they trust, 
is their sanctifier—they allow no such thing. 
He is not of their denomination ; he does not 
adopt their formularies; he prefers a different 
scheme of church order ; he does not hold with 
them on some points in the philosophy of the 
will—what have they to do with him! This is 
the spirit which has broken the visible unity of 
the church into sectarian fragments. Against 
this spirit a testimony must be borne—we don’t 
say by churches and collective ecclesiastical 
bodies, for such a reformation cannot be expected 
to begin in such a quarter—but by individual 
Christians who love Christ, and the image of 
Christ in his people, more than they love their 
party. Against this spirit, you in your place 
can bear your testimony. 

Do you say that the church to which you be- 
long practices open communion? Do you tell 
us that al] the professed and accredited disciples» 
of Christ, of whatever evangelical denomination, 
are freely invited to join with you as brethren 
in all religious ordinances; and that therefore 
you have no further duty to preform in relation 
to this matter! We answer, there may be the 
spirit of a close and exclusive communion where 
the form is not. Christian communion is not the 
mere ceremony of sitting together at the Lord’s 
table. You may as a matter of form and of 
church regulation, invitea professed Christian 
to sit with you at the Lord’s table, while yet 
you never think of extending to him any other 
act of Christian fellowship ; while you never in 
your own mind, seek to respect him or love him 
as a fellow-heir of the grace of life; while you 
never talk with him as one between whom and 
yourself there is the deep sympathy of a com- 
mon faith, and hope and love ; while you never 
seek in simplicity of heart to promote his spirit- 
ual welfare as a brother in Christ. Till you do 
this, and .do it habitually, so that it shall be 
manifest to yourself and to others that such is 
the habit of your mind, you have not given all 
the testimony you might give against sectarian- 
ism and the sectarian spirit. When this shall 
be done by all, or by Christians generally ; 
when their kindly affection toward all who bear 
the image of Jesus and sit at his feet, shall be- 
come too powerful to be hedged in by any party 
barriers, then all those frowning bulwarks and 
middle walls of partition in the church will 
have grown old, and will be ready to vanish 
away. [Independent. 





THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT 
TAYLOR. 


Those who are deeply impressed by the pa- 
geantry of an imposing funeral procession, and 
by the solemn services of a funeral in which 
thousands of wounded hearts unite, will read 
with interest the following description of the 
scene in the East Room of the Executive man- 
sion on the occasion of the funeral of President 
Taylor. It isan extract from a description of 
the late funeral ceremonies in Washington, by a 
correspondent of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. [Advertiser. 

I had never expected in one life to attend 
more than the funeral of a President in office.— 
The remembrance of the august sepulechre of 
Harrison, of the obsequies of a President, the 
first in the history of our country, could never be 
obliterated from the mind. There was a fresh- 
ness, an originality, a moral power in the scene, 
never to be forgotten. They might be said to 
impair the influence even of the august scene of 
Saturday last, so close was the resemblance be- 
tween them. It was like a copy from an origin- 
al. Butthen, too, on the other hand, this repe- 
tition of a great providertial event might be said 
to deepen the impression on a thoughtful mind, 
disposed to see the hand of God in it. It was 
my privilege—denied to thousands of my fellow- 
citizens equally deserving it—to be assigned a 
seat within the limits of the Kast Room, where 
under the dark and mournful canopy reposed the 
remains of the illustrious Chief of the Republic, 
not in the centre of the room, as did the body of 
Harrison, but at a short distance from its south- 
ern end, whose windows look on the fair bosom 
of the Potomac. In that room was a concentra- 
tion of genius, talent, might of character, weight 
of inflaence, moral power, almost oppressive 
tothe mind. Statesmen, counsellors, orators, 
warriors, senators, judges, officers of high de- 
gree, ambassadors from various nations, all as- 
sembled to do homage to Him in whose hand is 
the breath of them all, and at whose bidding, 
ONE, the most illustrious among them, having 
yielded up his high trust, lay as low in death as 
the humblest of his race, above which, in the 
course of an eventful life, he had been so far 
elevated. Here were the representatives of 
twenty millions of people. I seemed to behold 
the epitome of the whole nation. I saw men 
who had chained victory to their march, whether 
on the ‘* mountain wave,”’ or on the ensariguined 
plain, amid the shock of contending hosts. 1 be- 
held, too, those who had restored, or preserved 
our peace with nations, who had executed trea- 
ties, who had directed the expansion of our terri- 
tory, conducted the affairs of State through dan- 
gerous cries, and threatening exigencies, who 
were even now struggling with anxious hearts to 
maintain the peace, consolidate the Union, and 
perpetuate the glory of their beloved country. 
And these men, but the other day engaged in 
fierce debate against each other, were now min- 
gling their tears, and merging their differences 
around the bier of their common leader, as Amer- 
icans. Here Patriotism triumphed over Party, 
party, whose poisoned stream, being 





outward afflictions, or from the privation of the 


through the alembic of death, was turned into the 


sweet waters of life, peace and friendship. Or, 
to change the mode of speech, did he not de- 
scend as a kind and gentle angel, to heal, while 
he troubled the fountain of bitterness, and bid a 
nation bathe in the renovated floodt There was 
Cass, the great rival of the dead, who besought 
Senators to bury all dissensions in his grave. 
Those Senators had unanimously chosen to their 
presiding chair the successor of the Vice Presi- 
dent. Thus they came prepared to drop the tear 
of sincerity on the urn of the departed, for they 
were all the mourners of a true and revered man. 
Fillmore sat at the foot of the coffin, ‘“ full of 
pregnant thoughts,’’ yet calm and trustful in that 
august Providence that has imposed on him such 
oppressive responsibilities. Near the South 
Western corner of the room, in solemn repose, 
sat General Scott, who, in that presence, must 
needs have meditated on the past, on their com- 
mon perils and conflicts during a bloody war, 
and after reaping the brightest laurels, stained, 
alas! with human gore, to find that they them- 
selves must become the i gi of a sterner con- 
queror than them all! e military and naval 
array was exceedingly brilliant, the proud, the 
noble, and martial bearing of those officers in 
Hull uniform, might well facinate a young and 
enthusiastic mind, while the honors paid even to 
the dead would augment the power of that fasci- 
nation. A future President may have been bora 
amid the strong feelings and asperations of the 
scene and the assemblage. The spectators of 
such a picture would feel his attention strongly 
drawn to the persons of the members of the Jate 
Cabinet who sat on the right of the Vice Presi- 
dent. Three of them, atleast, are mec of large 
stature and imposing aspect, Clayton, Meredith, 
and Ewing, with minds to correspond. Yet they 
seemed to look more like massive shadows than 
the men they were, to participate, though living, 
in the loss of power with their venerated Chief 
now deceased. In a moment Death had dis- 
solved the whole charm and prestige that sur- 
rounded these nen as members of a great Cabi- 
net, while he could aot touch the imperial genius 
and inherent energies within. Looking at them 
as politicians, one could hardly refrain from con- 
sidering them as oppressed with a double afilic- 
tion. Most of them were sincerely attached ,to 
Gen. Taylor. 

Of the twenty pall bearers, bald and grey heads 
were for the most part the portion. One or 
two old officers, and one or two venerable states~ 
man tottered with age. On the shoulders of Mr. 
Custis, I perceived the ancient Washington 
epaulette, which he has worn on great occasions 
for fifty years. Thomgh less ample than the 
modern mouatings, it has covered illustrious 
shoulders. Although the coffin of the President 
was plain, (but rich,) there was some emblema- 
tic decorations. Beside the tassell.ngs, there 
was a silver miniature eagle adorning the head 
of the coffin, and one on each side of its upper 
part. Rich broad cloth covered the exterior 
mahogany case, in which was placed the interior 
leaden coffin, this style being preferred by the 
family to the metallic case, Egyptian shaped, so 
beautifully made in your city, and in one of 
which was deposited the remains of Mr. Calhoun, 
also of Mrs. Madison. Nothing could be more 
natural than the face of the President. Every 
feature was fair, placid and expressive of the 
temper and attributes of the soul that had fled 
from its perishable tenement, to mingle with 
other spirits in the mysterious Jand. I looked, 
returned to my seat, and went and looked again ; 
I wanted to linger and contemplate—while de- 
cay had not yet began ic obliterate those noble 
lines of countenance—that reflection, that mirror 
of the soul, in which could yet be seen the image 
of that honesty, that patrotism, that simplicity, 
that magnanimity, which were the salient, and 
the eminently salutary qualities of the man. All 
confess them now, however the base pur- 
‘poses of party may have incited mer in the heat 
of passion to disparage and even calumniate him, 
who never had a thought but to serve his coun- 
try to the best of his powers, and to the last of 
his life. Never perhaps, in the history of our 
country was there sosudden a collapse of politi- 
cal excitement, never so perfect a softening down 
of the asperities of party feeling. 

Col. Taylor, who walked at the head of the 
mourners, (none of the ladies of the family being 
present,) strikingly resembles his brother, though 
having less broad features. He was calm, but it 
was the calmness of deep feeling, for he had 
only one such brother to lose. Richard, the son 
of the late President, unmoved by the circum- 
stance of a national burial, Jabored with manly 
energy to suppress the grief, which, awakened 
and sharpened by intense filial affection, would 
arise in his bosom. Col. Bliss, who possesses a 
countenance of uncommon amenity and sweet- 
ness, indicating, too, in his moral constitution, 
tender sensibilities, demeaned himself with great 
dignity. How strong the ties that bind him to 
the memory, as they bound him to the person of 
his beloved Chief! During the funeral service, 
which was perfurmed by the Rev. Messrs. But- 
ler and Pyne, a Choir of singers poured their 
strains around the coffin of the dead, enhancing 
the tenderness of the scene, and intimating most 
impressively the immense superiority of the spir- 
itual and divine over the carnal, the visible, the 
physical, with which our earthly humanity has 
so much todo. The roll of the drum, the loud 
strains of the martial trumpet, the clangor of 
the eymbols, were not heard within that now 
consecrated place. Nought of instrumental was 
heard, but the soft sweet musie of a Seraphina 
near the coffin, whose notes well blended with 
living voices as they sang: ‘I heard a voice 
from heaven, saying, &e.’’ The effect was 
greatly heightened by the occasional sound of the 
distant minute gun, rendering its tribute to the 
memory of the hero, who lay oo that bier.— 
There is to me something inexpressibly solemn 
in that sound amid such associations. 
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Mr. Walsh writes from Paris, under date of 
June 27th, to the Journal of Commerce : 

Some thirteen years have elapsed since I be- 
gan a personal intercourse with M. de Lamar- 
une. e was then comparatively young ; his 
flow of spirits and speech delightful ; his counte- 
nance exempt from all marks of care or suffering 
from any source ; his vivacious vanity, thorough- 
ly amiable, and having the warrant of the hap- 
piest personal and mental endowments and the 
most brilliant literary fame, could excite no um- 
brage anywhere ; tte ara about him indicated 
the command of all pfesent comfort, and the as- 
surance of future and Jarger success in life. At 
the Revolution of February, 1849, he reached, of 
a sudden, the zenith which he had most desired 
and prized; his political popularity—his name 
transcended, far, that of any other public idol 
since the opening of the French revolution, ex- 
cept Napoleon. 3 

The favor and authority into which he leaped, 
were not confined to the capital; admiration and 
confidence pervaded the provinces. He was in- 
toxicated ;but the new position had an effect sim- 
ilar to that of wine on wit,—the evaporation of 
fine essences. He acted with prodigious coure 
age ; harangued with the richest eloquence ; sug- 
gested the boldest decrees of change and power, 
some salutary, others mischievous in the high- 
est decree. He had never been provident ; his 
nature was generous and reckless ; he exhausted 
his purse and credit, and when the political me- 
teor burst, he remained sunk, almost irretriev- 
ably, in debt. He became, what every man 1s 
in that predicament, a most anxious slave ; his 
Jisappointments, labors, plunges, ener’, Pais 
jects of extrication, have deeply impaired his 
constitution, and sadly altered his brow—his as- 
pect, indeed his whole exterior. = 

He now abandons the scene of political con- 
cern, the fortunes of his country ; at a most event 
ful juncture, extremely critical, too; when, with 
more of judgment and decision than his former 
temperament allowed, he might regain prestige, 
influence and all scope, and render important na- 
tional service. Few of his friends think he will 
succeed in his present enterprise. 
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BETWEEN HUMAN AND 
wr DIVINE LAW. 


This is a topic, which has of late been discussed 
throughout our Union, in some quarters with 
no little bitterness, and in most perhaps with 
an excitement of feeling unfavorable to the calm 
exercise of reason. We propose to say a word or 
two on the general subject without reference to the 
sectional controversies now at issue, on which 
we have already made our own opinions sufficient- 
ly clear. The first question is: Can mankind be 
expected to make progtess in the divine law, 
or has revelation already uttered all its voices ? The 
history of Christendom suggests the answer. The 
written law of Christ has remained unchanged ; 
but from beneath its letter the sp ritual industry 
of the last century, (as well as of previous epochs 
of inquiry and refurm,) nas unfolded many princi- 
ples, which are now regarded as axioms of practi- 
cal Christianity. The grave has not yet wholly 
closed over the generation, that supposed piracy 
legitimated by letters of marque; nor have we 
ever known more devout Christians than several 
of our venerable friends, who served their country 
in the war of the Revolution by robbing English 
merchant ships, and never imagined it a sin that 
needed repentance. Aggressive war was not laid 
under the ban of the Church until our own times. 
John Newton was not a wonder or an enigma to 
his fellow-Christians, when he was the praying 
Nay, the balance of his- 





captain of a slaveship. 
torical testimony inclines in favor of the hypoth- 
esis, that the African slave-trade originated in the 
mistaken humanity of Las Casas, than whom 
Christ has seldom hada more devout disciple.* 
The conscience of the religious world has been till 
of late sadly torpid as to almost every form of 
immoral agency not involving overt violence or 
fraud on the part of the agent. What an entire 
revolution has taken place also in the acknow!l- 
edged relations of Christian communities to their 
offending members! Vindictive punishments un- 
til recently have been regarded as in accordance 
with the divine will and example, and the law of 
retaliation has been deemed as much a law of the 
gospel as if Christ had not abrogated it. In view 
of all this admitted progress, who will dare to 
maintain that additional light is not yet to break 
forth from the divine word? 

Now what is the perfection of human law? It 
undoubtedly consists in the closest possible con- 
formity at every successive stage to the existing 
knowledge of the divine law. This conformity 
has in time past been brought about in three 
ways. First, by an equity jurisdiction, which in 
hard cases should warp the administration of 
the existing law into harmony with the better 
notions of right which were beginuing to prevail ; 
and under these general heads we may class 
courts of chancery, chancery functions in the 
hands of the courts of law, and the suspending 
power which in one form or another is lodged in 
every executive. 2. By the gradual dissuetude of 
such statutes as the public mind outgrows, which 
thas are virtaally annulled without formal abroga- 
tion. 3. By the express abolition of laws no 
longer consistent with the popular not.ons of right. 
With respect to many ancient legal arrangements, 
these three steps have all taken place in quiet suc- 
cession ; as to others, the third has been brought 
about by a paroxysmal effort of outraged humani- 
ty to burst its legal bonds. And if there is still to 
be moral progress in Christendom, these same 
steps mast still be parsued, till haman law Is ip 
Now suppose 
autocratic, 


entire harmony with the divine. 
that the governing whether 
aristocratic, or that of an interested caste in a 
republic, refuses to take these steps, and insists on 
preserving and reinforcing laws that do violence 
to the consciences of the majority of the people, or 
of such of them as adhere to the law of God. In 
this case quiet and prolonged acquiescence ts in 
Conscience will 


power, 


the nature of things impossible. 
demand and vindicate its rights, cither by active 
opposition tending to the overthrow of the govern- 
ing power, or else by the passive refusal to aid in 
the execution of the obnoxious laws,—-a measure 
equally revolutionary in its tendency. Thus gov- 
ernments can secure their own stability, only 
by yielding to the spirit of the umes, and zonform- 
ing their legislation to the state of the collective 
conscience. 

But it may be alleged that, while laws may be 
thus modified, the fundamental constitution of 
a nation is sacred against this process of amend- 
ment, and binds the original parties to a social 
compact, and their generations 
to come, to the wrongs that were not deemed 
wrongs when the compact was made. We reply 
that a constitution is to a great degree legislative 
in its character and its functions, and is therefore 
in the forum of conscience to be dealt with on the 
same principles that apply to what is commonly 
denominated legislation. The only difference is 
that, as a constitution embodies tundamenta! law, 
that is, the choicest and most essential portions of 
what is regarded as just and right at the time of 
its formation, it should be changed with peculiar 
deliberation, and only with a fuller consent of the 
people than may be necessary for matters of 
current legislation. This principle is recognized 
in the prescribed forms of amendment for the 
Constitutions of our national and all our state 
governments, in some of which a Convention 
is necessary for the pnrpose, in others a separate 
vote of the people, in others the consent of two 
thirds or three fourths of the legislature. But all 
our Constitution-makers confessed their fallibility 
and did homage to the progressive spirit of Chris- 
tendom, by providing modes for the peaceable 
amendment of their respective instruments. A 
Constitution, that bad no such provision, would be 
a monument of atrocious folly, and probably 
could not survive the generation that enacted it; 
for, before any of its details had grown obsolete, 
the felt necessity of its prospective change would 
make it intolerable. 

But written constitutions are an invention of the 
new world. Nay, their existence here may be 
fairly questioned. It might be maintained that 
the aggregate of traditionary rights, usages and 
obligations, which made the people of our respect- 
ive states and our nation one, and rendered the 
written compact possible, were the actual Consti- 
tutions, and that what we call by that name are 
simply the earliest codes of laws which it was 
found necessary to enact. The Constitutions of the 
old world were never written; and they have 
quietly obeyed the law of progress. The British 
Constitution has been appealed to from time 
immemorial, and in theory has undergone no 
change. Yet the constitutional writers of every 
century have ascribed to it provisions, which 
those of the next century have regarded as obsolete. 
The British Constitution at any given time is the 
aggregate of rights claimed, usages complied with 
and obligations owned by the collective moral 
sense of British subjects ; and the attempt to 
re-enact or enforce those of its ancient provisions, 
which the nation has outgrown, would issue in a 


successors for 


*Las Casas, it is true, os shown by Mr. Ticknor, 
at g later period of his life contemplated his] earlitr 
epinion on this subject with regret; and ‘ expressed 
a fear that, although he had fal’en into the error of favoring 
the importation of black slaves into America from ignorance 
and good will, he might, after all, fail to stand excused for 
it before the Divine Justice.” 

A similar change took place in the mind of John Newton. 
These facts, however, do not affect the correctness of our 
statement, while they confirm the general tone of our 
remarks. . 


violent revolution. Whether a constitution be 
written or unwritten, its permanence depends on 
its flexibility,—its literal or traditional construction 
is the surest way to dishonor and overthrow it. 
The ship of state is an unfortunate figure. No 
ship can outride the waves of progressive knowl- 
edge and conscience. But a raft is safe where a 
ship would founder. It may be warped and rack- 
ed, it may let in the water between its seams, 
without sinking. Rotten timbers may be cut 
adrift, and sound timbers spliced to the fabric, 
until not a log of the old raft shall remain, and yet 
it shall keep the same cargo afloat and well- 
conditioned. It was evidently in this light that 
the founders of our national Constitation regarded 
it. They meant only to build a raft, on which the 
nation might keep afloat a little while and stave 
off instant annihilation. But itis to this very fact 
that it has owed its continued existenze to the 
present time, and may owe its permanence for 
centuries to come, if those charged with its pilot- 
age will keep it still free and flexible as our 
fathers made it. 








BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The science of Biblical criticism has hitherto 
been the exclusive province of those who are con- 
versant with the original languages of the Scrip- 
tures; and common readers have been made ac- 
quainted only with its results, not with its rea- 
sons or its processes. But need this bet The 
intrinsie ambiguities of language, the ques- 
tions left open by the ancient modes of writing, 
the degree to which Hebrew idioms affect the 
exposition of the Greek text, the construction of 
particles, the grounds of critical conjecture, might 
all be rendered perfectly clear to the well-inform- 
ed English reader, so that he could appreciate in 
full the weight of argument alleged in behalf of 
different interpretations of the same passage. 
The history of the Hebrew and Greek texts, the 
sources of various readings, and the means and 
grounds of textual emendation, might also in like 
manner be easily placed within the knowledge of 
all intelligent Christians. What is needed for 
these ends is a manual of Biblical criticism whol- 
ly in English ; and if it be maintained that there 
are insuperable difficulties in the way of such a 
work, we can only answer that the enterprise has 
been hopefully commenced by a scholar in every 
way competent to the task, and that he has al- 
ready made sufficient progress in it to have en- 
tire confidence in its successful issue. 





THEORIES OF MEDICINE. 


We are grieved, out not surprised, by the nu- 


Scribes some slight remedy or none, but telis the 


patient what and how much he may eat, and 
what he must not eat. The rules are trans- 
gressed every day, the patient grows worse, 
and jumps at the conclusion that his medical 
adviser knew nothing about his case. He goes 
to a homeopathist, who gives him certain infini- 
tesimal doses of sulpher or charcoal, and tells 
him that they will be worse than useless un!ess 
he adhere to a complicated, yet salutary system 
of observances and abstinences in the matter 
of food. The air of mystery given to the pro- 
cess appeals to a certain superstitious feeling, 
the man obeys, straightway recovers, and is 
thenceforward a propagandist of the school of 
Hahnemann, while all that hc needed was an 
equally vbedient spirit under the regime first 
prescribed. Another patient is suffering under 
a disease of the nerves. His family physician 
prescribes early rising, much fresh air and 
vigorous exercise, together with medicines on 
which he lays no independent stress. The 
medicine is taken; but the directions are at 
first half followed, and in a few days forgotten. 
Entire nervous prosiration ensues, and resort is 
had to a hydropathic institution. There the 
patient is dragged from his bed before sunrise, 
driven staff in hand to the hillside or the river- 
side, and provided only with the simplest and 
coarsest fare ; and he recovers by precisely the 
same instrumentality of which he had scorned to 
avail himself at home. 

Tn many cases, the system, which really does 
nothing, may seem successful, because all that 
the patient needs is a revulsion of feeling, a 
hopeful frame of mind, and the continued opera- 
tion of causes that have already begun to take 
effect. The subject of chronic disease may have 
taken medicine enough, the active force of the 
disease may be subdued, and still the morbid 
habitude of the system lingers because courage 
is lost, energy crippled, and the animal spirits 
permanently depressed. In this state the simple 
resort to a new practitioner who is unsparing in 
his promises may be all that is needed, and 
bread pills or colored water from his hand would 
restore the patient as promptly and as effectually 
as the nosirums that are actually administered. 
We knew once an ignorant and intemperate 
sailor, who advertised himself as a physician 
for incurables. His door was besieged by 
crowds from far and near. Many, who had been 
given over by regular practitioners, recovered, 
and many more, whose days were numbered, 
were stimulated for a season to seeming conval- 


escence. But the man was too notoriously an 





merous symptoms of disaffection with the Clergy 
as a body, that have recently appeared among 
members of the Medical profession. We appre- 
hend that ministers lend themselves with pecu- 
liar facility to the various forms of quackery and 
irregular practice. Their countenance is eager- 
ly sought by venders of patent medicines and 
other adventurers in the healing art, and every 
device is employed to force experiments upon 
attestations and recommendations. As educated 
and reasoning men they place great reliance 
on their own powers of observation and judg- 
ment ; and, from their conversance with the sick 
and suffering, and their earnest desire to relieve 
distress and create happiness, they are led to 
urge upon those within their sphere of influence 
whatever remedies or modes of treatment they 
have known to be successful. There is, how- 
ever, but one standard of judgment, to which 
they are qualified to make appeal ; and that is 


They 


reason inductively from individual cases; but the 


apparent results on a very narrow scale. 


science of medicine is too vast and complicated, 
for the experience of one man, or a few, or even 
of a single generation, to furnish sufficient 
premises for inductive reasoning of a general 
character. Induction on too narrow a basis of 
facts is less safe than conjecture, inasmuch as 
common sense enters largely into the latter pro- 
cess, while it is eliminated from the furmer, and 
in ro department of knowledge more thoroughly 
than in that now under consideration. We pro- 


an unscientific observer ought not to be relied 
upon in medica] matters. 

In the first place, the relation of antecedent 
and consequent is not necessarily that of cause 
and effect. Many diseases are self-limited ; and, 
though their course may be shortened or their 
severity mitigated by judicious treatment, will 
at all events leave the patient sooner or later. 


functions have net yet yielded to natural decay, 
the tendency is towards recovery, not death. 
The unaffected portions of the system, by their 
healthy action, are gradually werking for the 
restoration of the diseased portion. The vis 
medicatrix of nature is after all the wise physi- 
cian’s chief ground of confidence, and he aims 
rather to help and expedite, than to supersede its 
operation. But through this energy, many more 
recoveries than fata] cases occur under any and 
every system of medicine ; and under every sys- 
tem there are not infrequent instances of sudden, 
surprising, unexpected restoration. The most 
absurd and barbarous modes of practice may 
be sustained by strong and authentic statistical 
arguments. We could on this ground vindicate 
the Thomsonian practice, which we believe to be 
dangerous in the extreme, and as likely as any 
device not of murderous intent to frustrate all 
hope of recovery, but which is sometimes accom- 
panied by astonishingly favorable results. 

Then again, let it be considered that the very 
fact that any system has practitioners and 
subjects, is a proof that it not infrequently seems 
to work well. A system, which always killed 
its patients, could not survive its second year. 
Nor yet is it conceivable that any mode of treat- 
ment should not sometimes be useful, nay, the 
| best mode practicable. The hands of the motion- 
less clock point right twice a day. The Pro- 
crustes bed of the one-idea or one-remedy practi- 
tionet must at short intervals receive patients 
whose measure it precisely fits. And, if there 
are systems which really do neither good nor 
harm, there are undoubtedly some cases, in 
which it is best that nothing should be done. 
Some of the more violent modes of practice 
undoubtedly owe their occasional efficacy to 
their violence. They give a shock to the system, 
and set the internal vis medicatrix vigorously 
at work. A dose of lobelia or a douche bath may 
thus effect the cure of a complaint, for which it 
is as far as possible from being a specific, and 
for which a whipping or a sudden fright would 
have answered the same purpose. The Chinese 
practice of medicine consists of a series of vio- 
lent and seemingly aimless onslaughts upon 
| the patient, and yet recovery takes place under 
{it often enough to sustain the profession in good 
| credit. 

Diet and regimen are under all systems un- 
doubtedly often more efficacious than medicine ; 
and the regular practice often has injustice done 
it from the fact that in connection with it 
injunctions of this class are much less generally 
heeded, than under other systems. The dyspep- 
tic applies to an allopathic physician, who pre- 











them or their families, and to procure from them | 


the plausible, but very delusive standard of 


pose to offer a few reasons why the inductions of 


Where there is no organic lesion, and the vital 





ignoramus, to have administered anything 
more salutary, and probably too cunning to ad- 
minister anything more deleterious, than hope. 
Many are captivated by the seeming complete- 
ness and pretended certainty of new medical 
systems, and make it a reproach against regular 
practitioners, that they confess their frequent 
ignorance, and acknowledge that their most 
confident calculations are sometimes baffled. 
We on the other hand feel always reassured by 


| 


the modesty and magnanimity of this confession. 
It is a mark of true science. It indicates the 
essential condition of the leading art, groping its 
cautious way among the compexities of a system 
so fearfully and wonderfully made, that there is 
but one book in which all its members are writ- 
ten, and but one eye to which all its mysteries 
are clear. The pretence that all is known that 
can be known, the offer of unfailing specifics, 
the attempt to reduce medical science to a com- 
plete system, is proof positive of ignorance or 
imposture. 

We trust that we have not transcended our 
province in entering our plea in behalf of the 
medical faculty. We confess our own ignorance, 
we know that the issues of life and death are in 
the hands of God ; but we believe that the mem- 
| bers of this profession are the honored instru- 
ments in his hands for averting disease and roll- 
ing back the shadow of death. 
ful observation has given us increasing confi- 


Long and care- 


dence in the skill and wisdom of those, who 
alone can claim to be legitimate successors of the 
great fathers of medical science. Our own over- 
flowing gratitude or the unwearied kindness and 
faithfulness of our family physician may have 
helped enlarge heart towards his brethren ; but 
if there be a class of men, who with the rarest 
exceptions merit the undivided confidence, es- 
teem and love of the whole community, that 
class is the regular physicians of New England. 
THE WHITE CLOVER. 


Perhaps some of our young readers, who pro- 








| fess an interest in the more showy flowers of the 
| garden, are unaware what curiously and wonder- 
fully wrought creations,—miracles of divine 
power and skill,—they are every day trampling 
| under foot, as possessing no claims on their in- 
terest, and unworthy their inspection. We pro- 
pose to analyse a single plant of this despised 
| class, that we may awaken attention to the sym- 


|metry and beauty displayed in a multitude of 


| others, equally neglected. We have selected 
' the common white clover, specimens of which al- 
most all our readers have the means of comparing 
with our description. In this we first have the 
fibrous root, each of its numerous fibres terminat- 
ing in a spongy cap, and the whole, as viewed 
through a powerful microscope, surrounded by 
minute hairs, each of which is a capillary tube, 
adapted to draw liquid nutriment from the soil. 
Then there is the delicately furrowed stalk, to 
the naked eye homogeneous in its texture, but, 
when magnified, exhibiting a system of perfectly 
organized vessels, for the transmission of the sap 
from the root to the leaves and blossoms,—a sys~ 
tem closely analogous to that of the veins in the 
human body. Next we have the leaves—to pre- 
serve which from being broken by the wind, or 
the tread of animals, each leaf-stalk grows from 
a swelling joint, and is sheathed by a hard dry 
membrane, not unlike the outer coat of an onion 
in its texture. Each of the stalks bears at its 
extremity three leaflets, so beautifully veined, 
so finely serrated, the purplish green so exquis- 
itely contrasted in each with a semi-circular spot 
of white, that the attempt to copy them would 
bafile the most accomplished artist. These 
leaves are the lungs of the plant, inhaling the 
vital air, and exhaling such of the gases evolved 
from the sap as are not needed for purposes of 
nutriment. Next comes the flower, and in this 
a marvellous minuteness of structure presents 
itself. The flower, we said; but wrongly. 
The clover blossom is not one flower, but a clus- 
ter of from twenty to a hundred distinct and per- 
fect flowers. Each of these grows on its own 
little foot-stalk. Each has its own four-toothed 
calyx, and its own corolla, with its spread- 
ing banner, wings and keel. Each has its ten 
minute stamens, and its perfectly-formed pistil. 
Within each, in due time, the germ is develop- 
ed, and a pod, containing three or four seeds, is 
formed and filled. Each, at the fitting season, 
sheds its ripened seed upon the ground, as the 
embryo of the next year’s crop. Thus a single 
stalk of clover may produce seed enough to mul- 
tiply itself several hundred times. Yet this cu- 
rious, complex, and prolifie plant is one of the 
most common, least singular, and least-heeded 





species in the vegetable creation. Well might 
the Christian poet say :— 4 


“ To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


sé IN MEMORIAM ” 


This is the title of a beautifully printed volume 
just published by Ticxnor, Reep anv Fierps ;—a 
book of elegiac poems by Atrrep Tennyson, and 
the most beautiful series of the kind in our lan- 
guage. A son of Hallam the historian, the friend 
of Tennyson and betrothed to his sister, died at 
sea in 1833, and here are poems, written through 
a period of sixteen years, something after the 
manner of a diary, the natural outflowing of a 
poetic heart, and all by the most delicate possible 
associations connecting us with one being. The 
book in its form reminds us of Petrarch and of 
Dante. Arthur, though seldom named, as much 
pervades the whole volume, and is as much the 
ruling genius of its pages, as Laura or Beatrice in 
the Italian works which have so endeared them- 
selves to all who love the greatest of the Italian 
poets. The image of the lost friend is not so dis- 
tinct as that of Beatrice. It is rather an influence 
breathing upon us through all pure and gentle 
thoughts, and felt more than seen. 


Whatever way my days decline, 
I felt und fee), though left alone, 
His being working in mine own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine ; 


A life that all the Muses deck’d 
With gifts of grace that might express 
All-com prehensive tenderness, 

All subtillising intellect ; 


And so my passion hath not swerved 
To works of weakness, but | find 
An image comforting the mind, 

And in my grief a strength reserved. 


The volume opens with what may be called a 
dedicatory poem of the deepest tenderness. 


eae Son of God, immortal Love, 

hom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 


Thou wilt not lerve us in the dust : 
Thou made-t man, he knows not why 
He thinks he was not made to die: 
And thou hast made him : thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith ; we cannot know : 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet our trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness : Jet it grow. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature whom | found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 
After this invocation, of which we have given 
but a part, the record begins with impressions at 
first very sad but indistinct. 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clearharp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel ; 
For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Seoul within. 


He muses on the commonness of the event with- 
out relief. 


That loss iscommon would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more : 
Too commen! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 


Objects of familiar interest give nothing of their 
former pleasure. He turns away from 


Doors, where his heart was used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand, 
A hand that shall be clesped no more. 


« Bo find | every pleasant spot 
in which we two were wont to meet, 
The field, the chamber, and the street, 
For all is dark where thou art not. 
His dearest affeclions and pursuits are in the 
same maoner changed. 


So seems it in my deep regret, 
O my forsaken heart, with thee 
And this poor flower of poesy 
Which little cared for, fades not yet. 


But since it pleased a vanished eye, 
I go to plant it on his tomb, 
That f it can it there may bloom, 
Or dying there at least may die. 


After this there are exquisite little poems which 
call before us the ship, her passage, the thoughts 
that go out to meet her, and the freight she brings. 


Thou bringest the sailor to his wife, 
And travelled men from foreign lands ;— 
And letters in'e trembling hands ; 

And thy dark freight, a vanished life. 

Then comes the terrible calm which spreads 
through and over everything, “ the moon without a 
sound,” “ the calm, still light on yon great plain,” 
“calm and deep peace in this wide air,”’ 


* And in my heart, if calm at all, 
If any calm, a calm despair.” 


Afier this, or rather interchanging with it, is the 
restlessness of grief, which is here exquisitely rep- 


Her faith through form is pure as thine, 
Her hands ore quicker unto good, 
O sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a truth divine ! 


See, thou that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thon fail not in a world of sin, 

And e’en for went of such a type. 


Again doubts come in. - There are reasonings 
which do not satisfy the heart, and feelings which 
do not harmonise with the intellect ; but-these dis- 
crepancies are subdued and triumphed over. 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgmens blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them : thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own ; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the Jight, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 


The present condition of his friend becomes al- 
most as real as the past, and has its appropriate 
quieting and refining influence. A purer world is 
opened around him. 


How pure at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold, 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their gulden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest. 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within. 


The union between the living and the dead be- 
comes more natural and joyous through a reveren- 
tial love and faith. 


Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, though as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 

Encompassed by his faithfui guard, 


And hear at times a sentinel 
That moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the vast of space 
Among the worlds that all is well. 


And all is well, though faith and form 

Ke sundered in the night of fear; 

Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


The spirit in which the volume closes may be 
understood from the stanzas quoted below, though 
as a finale there is a marriage hymn of surpassing 
beauty. On the whole, though there are in the 
book passages which are nothing to us, we can in 
trath say that it is a long time since we have read a 
new volume of poetry with so pure and deep a 
satisfaction, or with so strong a desire to keep it 
by us as one of our few lasting benefactors and 
friends. But we must give the stanzas we referred 
to. 


Dear friend, far off, my Inst desire, 
Soe far, so near, in woe and weal ; 
O, loved the most when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 


Known and unknown, human, divine ! 
Sweet homan hand and lips and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

Mine, mine, forever, ever mine ! 


Strange friend, past, present, and to be, 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold I dream a dream of good 

And mingle all the world with thee. 


Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
1 hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thon standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


Wheat art then then? I cannot guess ; 
Rut though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some ATusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less : 


My love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now : 

Though mixed with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 


Far off thou art but ever nigh : 

I have thee still, and 1 rejoice; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shal! not4ose thee though I die. 


O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual reek, 

Flow through our deeds and make them pure. 


That we may lift from ont the dust 
A voice #s unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered vears 

To one that with us works, and trust 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The troths that never can be praved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul. 





“Lovest thou me more than these ?"—John xxi, 15. 

We heard it confidently affirmed, the other 
day, that the pronoun rendered these in this ques- 
tion refers to the boat and the fishing gear, not to 
the other apostles, and we find that two or three 
commentators give the same interpretation. In 
our view the Greek text barely admits this ex- 
position, while grammatical consideration, render 
the other incomparably more probable. More- 
over, for our Saviour to have asked Peter wheth- 
er he Joved him better than a boat, would have 





resented, and from time to time there is a feeling, 
as if there must be some mistake, and as if after 
all the loved one must appear again. If on the re- 
turn of some ship it should be reported that he 
also had come, and the poet rushing to the whar 
should find him there ; and he 


Should strike a sudden hand in mine, 
And ask a thousand things of home ; 


And I should tel] him all my pain, 
And how my life had drooped of late, 
And he should sorrow o’er my s'ate 
And marvel what possessed my brain ; 


And I perceive no touch of change, 
No hint of death in all his frame, 
Rut found him al. in all the same, 
I should not feel it to be strange. 


But these thoughts pass away. The body is 
brought home, “Among familiar names to rest 
and in the places of his youth.” 


Come then pure hands, and bear the head 
‘That sleeps or wears the mask of sieep, 
And come. whatever loves to weep, 

And hear the ritaal of the dead. 


We are obliged to pass over some of the inter- 
mediate stages of retrospection, introspection, wea- 
riness and loneliness, most beautiful and touching 
as they are, till we come to more Christian feelings. 
There are three songs suggested by Christmas in 
which the mind is struggling up to a better state, 
and something like a conviction of immortality, 
and these are fottowed by three as perfect gems of 
Christian poetry as we have ever met, 


XXXL. 

When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded,—if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by his grave ? 


“ Where wert thou, brother, those four days ?” 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telting what it is to die 

Had surely added praise to praise. 


From every house the neighbors met, 
The streets were filed with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crowne 

The purple brows of Olivet. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not ; or something sealed 

The iips of that Evangelist. 

XXXII. 

Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 

Andhe that brought him back is there. 


Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother's face, 
And rests upon the life indeed. 


All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she buthes her Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and with tea s 


Thrice blest whose lives are faithtul prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there biessedness like theirs ? 


We are not quite sure but that we prefer the 
following to either of the others. How much of 
reason there is in its simple feelings ? 


O thou that after toil and storm 
Mayest seem to have reached a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre every where, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form— 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views ; 
or thou with shadowing hint confuse 





r| tHe depth of his affection. 


been an insult to Peter's ardent and generous 
| nature. But there seem to have been obvious 
| reasons, why Peter should have been invited to 
compare himself with his fellow-disciples as to 
He had said before 
the crucifixion, ‘“* Though they all shall be 
offended because of thee, yet will I never be 
offended.’ And now uncured of over-forward 
protestations of affection by the sad issue of tha‘. 
boast, he had been making in the presence 0: 
six of his brethren an extravagant display of thu 
same kind. When trom his boat he saw Jesus 
on the shore, though but a little way off and ap- 
proaching land, he threw himself into the water, 
and rushed to his Master's embrace, Jesus 
most pertinently asked him, ‘‘ Dost thou really 
love me more than Thomas and Nathaniel, 
James and John, who have made no such ex- 
travagant demonstrations of their attachment? ”’ 
He then in proposing to him as the test of affec- 
tion, ** Feed my sheep,—feed my lambs,’’ vir- 
tually says, ‘* Peter, this eager, impulsive dis- 
play of emotion is not enough. In itself, it 
means little, and is worth little. You may be 
thrown into rapture by seeing me, or by the 
mention of my name when I have gone from 
you; and yet, if you cannot bear the yoke of 
patient, self-denying service, in vain will you 
ery, Lord, Lord,—you will be among those, to 
whom | must say, Depart from me, I never knew 
you. Gird yourself then for the humble perse- 
vering toil of a laborer in the gospel vineyard. 
Stoop to the needs of the most lowly and the 
youngest, whom you can lead to the knowledge 
and obedience of the truth. Watch for their 
souls with a shepherd's unslumbering assiduity. 
Meekly instruct, gently guide the ignorant and 
feeble. Do my bidding, keep my charge for the 
propagation of my religion among the benighted 
and perishing. Thus will you show a love 
deeper and more enduring, than can manifest 
itself in any precipitate display of personal fond- 
ness, or utter itself in the strongest language 
that emotion can dictate.”’ 





[For the Christian Register.] 

Messrs. Evirors,—Let me use a small space 
in your valuable columns, for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to a little volume which 1 hardly 
remember to have seen noticed, entitled 
‘* Echoes of Infant Voices,’’ and published last 
year by Crosby & Nichols. It is a selection of 
some of the best modern pieces on the death of 
children, compiled, we understand, by a sister of 
our recent minister at Billerica, and does equal 
credit to her feelings and her taste. The book 
is printed in the best style of the Cambridge 
press, and Editor and Publishers have combined 
to make it worthy of its subject. It contains, 
among many other exquisite pieces, that simple 





A life that leads melodjous days. 


and eloquent one of Piefponts, beginning, * J 


| was ever composed in our language, stirring 


cannot make him dead ;’’ Longfellow’s ‘* Resigna- 
tion ;”’ a consolation to Parents, (which has not 
probably been seen by many of our readers,) by} 
the late James H. Perkins of Cincinnati; and 
one by Emerson, which is a volume in itself, and 
would take a volume to criticise it worthily, 
the ‘‘ Threnody”’ on his Child, the most remark- 
able Echo of an Infant Voice ever set down in 
written speech ; perhaps the most profoundly 
moving expression of such a bereavement that 


down among thoughts and sensations that *‘ lie 
too deep for tears’’—a strain which one surely 
cannot find it in his heart to criticise by any 
creed ;—these and many other more or less 
known verses will be found in the volume which 
we most cordially recommend to those who have 
felt the loss of children or cherish the Christian 
sympathy for childhood. To all such, we are 
confident, the book, will recommend itself, and 
will become to many hearts a pleasant and pre- 
cious companion. B- 





{ ror the Register] 


To tuose Interestep 1n Sunpay Scuoots. 
—Christian Friends—The Sunday Sehool So- 
ciety has eighty-eight life members, according 
to its last annual report. The Society is in- 
creasing in usefulness and power ; @s the above- 
mentioned report abundantly testifies. By the 
gratuitous labors of its officers and agents thou- 
sands of children are addressed each year. I 
learn, from the Treasurer, that the printing of 
the last report leaves the Society in debt about 





one hundred dollars. I have thought of a way 
ot relief in this extremity, which I am sure will 
be readily accepted by our Sunday Schools. 
It is, that each schoo] make its Superintendant 
a Life Member by paying ten dollars into the 
Treasury. Ifany member of the church wishes 
to compliment his minister or his minister’s 
Lady, he can send ten dollars to the Treasurer 
for that purpose, and all such donations will be 
recognized in the Christian Register. As the 
debt of the Society must be paid very soon, by 
the officers, it would be a grateful relief to them 
to receive aid at the earliest convenience of the 
liberal and enlightened friends of the cause. 
PHILOPAIDIA. 





[We would recommend those of our readers 
who are interested in the subject ofthe following 
communication, to read very carefully Mr. 
Webster's Newburyport letter, and Mr. Mann’s 
two letters, and then to decide for themselves 
which of our very intelligent correspondents is 
right :} 

For dhe Register. 
MR. WEBSTER AND MR. MANN. 


Ma. Epiror,—I am sorry to trespass again 
upon your attention ; bu, in the interest of truth 
and fairness, I am induced to attempt once more 
to correct the error of your correspondent, with 
regard to the position of Mr. Mann and Mr. 
Webster. 

Your correspondent says that Mr. Webster did 
not take the position he is said to have taken in 
my former article. I have referred again to his 
actual language, and think there can be no doubt 
upon it. He says, that, except the clauses of 
the Constitution securing trial by jury in crimi- 
nal prosecutions, and in suits at common law, 
‘*there is no other clause or sentence in the 
Constitution having the least bearing on the sub- 
ject.’" But your correspondent says that ‘ the 
subject’’ to which he referred was not the trial 
by jury generally; but the statement of Mr. 
Mann, that the jury trial was ‘‘ secured by the 
Constitution in the specific ease of alleged fugi- 
tive slaves.”’ 

Now, by reference to Mr. Webster’s letter it 
appears that he takes the position above-men- 
tioned before he comes to speak of Mr. Mann, or 
of what Mr. Mann had said. It is after setting 
forth all the clauses of the Constitution ** having 
the least bearing on the subject’’ of jury trials, 
that he proceeds to his angry and ill-considered 
remarks on Mr. Mann. 

I have no means of knowing what Mr. Web- 
ster intended to say, beyond his published words ; 
and it is evident that these are broadly applicable 
to the whole subject of jury trials. Indeed, no 
other interpretation of them is consistent with 
their most obvious signification. For instance : 
Mr. Webster says, “the Constitution declares 
that in suits at common Jaw the trial by jury 
shall be preserved ;*’ and he then goes on to 
say, (wrongly as it seems to me,) that the re- 
claiming of a fugitive slave is not a suit at com- 
mon law. Having recited this and one other 
clause of the Constitution, and carefully exclud- 
ed the reclaiming of a fugitive slave from 
their influence, he proceeds to say, ‘ there 
is no other clause or sentence in the Constitution 
having the least bearing on the subject.”” What 
subject? Clearly, the subject of jury-trials. 
And this is one of the errors which Mr. Mann 
has exposed. There are other clauses bearing 
on this subject. 

The other error is found in the extravaganza 
of Mr. Webster, that ‘‘ nothing is more false 
than that such jury trial is demanded in cases of 
this kind by the Constitution, either in its letter 
or spirit.”’ Your correspondent has the hardi- 





[For the Register.) 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXCURSIONS. 


A few Thoughts suggested by the Westminster 
Sunday School Excursion. July 27th, 1850. 
There is no Sabbath School this morning. The 
Teachers cannot talk with the children of the 
charming day spent at “Rocky Point.” It is just 
as well. Childréh do not love to think, nor to 
moralize, whatever religion they have is very 
practical, they do not care anything about what 
the parent or teacher says, unless they see it acted 
out..every day and hour. There 1s no use in 
telling them what they ought to feel, unless they 
see; with:their own quick eyes, that you do feel it. 
We will not burden them with anything but the 
memory of all their enjoyment; we can recall jt 
when we want an illustration, or need it to point a 
moral. 

But there were many besides children there, and 
we think we shall but express their thoughts for 
them, if we tell a few of our own, for one could 
hardly spend such a long bright day, within reach 
of so many kindly influences of sun, and air, 
and children’s merry voices, and not have some 
thoughts suggested to them. 

As we looked around on the well filled steam- 
boat speeding us to our destination, it seemed 
a scene of the truest social enjoyment, and we 
could but think that it was one ot the many 
beneficent results that spring from the ‘‘ Sunday 
School.” In no other way could so many dif- 
ferent people be brought together so easily, so 
sociably, so agreeably. Many were there made 
friends who might otherwise never have met, 
never have liked each other, because they did not 
know each other, for that is half the time the 
reason why people do not like each other; but a 
common interest, and a common cause, and a 
good one too, gives them many sympathies in 
common, and so many enjoyments. For this, as 
for every other social blessing, we must thank 
Christianity ; how many of us thought of it yes- 
terday? And what leveller like Christianity ? 
All distinctions except such as superior goodness 
or agreeability may confer, were forgotten yester- 
day ; the great man or woman would not have 
been great there. except as they knew how to 
swing the youngsters, or set the table well. What 
a variety were scattered around, of old and middle- 
aged and young, and rich and poor, and gentle 
and simple, and intellectual and those who knew 
they were not intellectual. The aristocrat, or the 
fashionable, or the exclusive, @wld not have re- 
mained such there one moment ; there would have 
been something in the moral atmosphere, and 
it may be physical too, that would have shorn 
them at once, of any qualification they fancied pe- 
culiarly theirown. There may have been some 
spell at work, as it was, for everybody seemed 
gentle and simple and enjoying themselves. One 
could not but think Christianity had made some 
progress, in comparing such a day as yesterday, 
and one in the lives of the monks and nuns of old. 
It would be like going from the sunshine into one 
of those natural ice-houses we read of. With 
which manifestation, think you, would Jesus have 
the most sympathy ? 

There was so much of enjoyment that all could 
have in common, and that brought to us another 
train of thought. We are no: of that class of 
thinkers, who have a great idea of the happiness 
of this world. We are strongly inclined to the 
iruth of the old proverb, that oniy “ children and 
fools are happy,” those who do not think, those 
who cannot think, and adding those who wi// not 
think. The conscientious, the sympathizing, and 
the reflecting, must have too many trials in their 
own hearts, and they must feel too much the 
sufferings around them, to know what happiness 
is, save by sudden gleams, and moments that are 
like glimpses of opening heaven. We must 
become very stupid, or selfish, to be able to forget, 
or become indifferent to the wailings of our 
poor troubled humanity. Of course we do not 
mean the peace that comes from unswerving 
faith, and trust in God, that is higher and deeper 
than happiness; it has rightly heen named “ bless- 
edness,’ ani many of us have known that, when 
the bright angel's wings were fast bearing her be- 
| yond our vision, leaving us in a night of pain and 
| grief and tears. The shallow thing that the 
world calls happiness, in its best estate is very dif- 
ferent from that. 

But though there is but little of real happi- 
ness, there is much, very much of enjoyment, 
and never was it more fully illustrated than yes- 
terday. It showed to us the beautiful and 
blessed elasticity of the human heart. Very few 
of those who had come to thoughtful years, 
would have told you, if they spoke sincerely, 
that they were happy, but they could truly 
say that they enjoyed themselves while there. 
No, they were not happy, there was too much 
of care and anxiety, too much of fear for those 
they loved ; for so long as we have parents 
and children, and brothers and sisters, and 
friends who may be sick and die, or sin and go 
astray, our hearts must tremble, though with the 
magnet’s breath they turn to their only Pole 
star of faith and hope. Does this seem hard! 
It would be so but for this same elasticity, 
which gives us so much of enjoyment, by ena- 
bling us to put away for a time, our besetting 
care, to let alone for a season, the thronging 
troop of our hopes and fears and enjoy such 
a day as yesterday. We express the common 
feeling when we say, *‘ give care to the winds.” 
Nobody doubts that it will return to us again. 
This power of enjoyment in simple things, 
is very much lost sight of, by the sorrowing, 





hood to vindicate this position. And he does it 
by referring to the clause, requiring that persons 
escaping from service or labor shall be delivered 
up. Here he errs by saying that this provision 
is ‘* almost identical’? with that respecting fugi- 
tives from justice. But he errs still further, by 
supposing that this provision can be construed 
without reference to other parts of the Constitu- 
tion, and to the whole spirit of this instrument. 
And surely he has studied cur Constitution to 
little purpose ; he is little imbued by the proper 
influences of American institutions, who ven- 
tures to assert that, under the Constitution of 
the United States and its amendments, a trial by 
jury is not demanded in all cases of liberty ; 
if not by the letter, at least by the spirit. 
Congress has failed to provide for this trial by 
adequate legislation ; but, by this neglect, it has 
not in any way altered the original obligations 
of the Constitution, whether in its letter or 
spirit. These still remain; precisely as the 
obligations of the Constitution with regard to the 
surrencer of fugitive slaves existed before the law 
of 1793, by which the alleged rights of the slave- 
owner were made available. At the present 
moment the alleged fugitive is without legisla- 
tive protection under the Constitution : as the 
slave-owner, anterior to the law of i793, was 
without legislative means for enforcing his claim. 
And the spirit, if not the letter of the Constitution, 
is as strong for the protection of the alleged 
fugitive, as it was for the enforcement of the 
clair of the slave-owner. 
Your correspondent alludes in conclusion to 
what he calls ‘ the prevalent coarse and unjusti- 
fiable tone of Mr. Mann’s letter.’’ It is painful 
to me to say anything in dispuragement of 
Mr. Webster ; but it does seem to me that these 
words fitly apply to him in his recent controversy |. 
with Mr. Mann. Besides, in personalities he was 
the first offender * x. 

















wayward heart. It cannot enjoy anything, 
because it is not happy, thus refusing the very 
alleviations that a kind Providence provides for 
it. Many a sufferer nurses grief that is too deep 
and sttong to need it; they might take all the 
comfort allowed them, their grief will find them 
out wherever they may be, or whatever they 
may do. 

Weseem to be wandering from our subject, but, 
° « Hope and despondence and pleasure and pam 

Are mingled together like sunshine and rain.” 

We were led to do so, thinking of the many 
simple and pure sources of enjoyment that 
the world foolishly and thoughtlessly lets slip,by, 
in its pursuit of others it fancies more substat- 
tial, but which fade in their grasp. 

Emerson says, our ‘‘ enjoyments must come 
in the way of our duties, else the charm is 
gone; ”’ that must have been the charm yester 
day. The excursion was planned for the chil- 
dren, but all other things were added thereto. 
There was enjoyment in securely speeding over 
the smooth waters of the beautiful bay ; there 
was enjoyment in the clear breeze, and the 
rustling of the leaves, as we stretched ourselves 
under the trees‘ there was enjoyment in the 
shouts of the children as they scrambled over the 
rocks, or raced down the hill, or parted the 
branches in the bewitching swing. there was 
enjoyment in watching the qniet waters, and 
‘the fleecy, lamb-like clouds,” and in talking 
or being quiet, in singing or listening to sing- 

ing, in laughing over the last number of David 

Copperfield, or being absorbed in Miss Sewall’s 

last novel. 

It was all enjoyment, and we will not fog?’ 

though it was no matter if we did, there 4° 

plenty to remember, the well spread table, and 

the fine clam bake ; we do not believe any who 

saw, will forget the tamble, and the summer 

set of the grown up ones, who were running 4 
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CURSIONS. 
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race ; we suppose they ought to be more dig-| 


nified, but they thought they ought to entertain 
the company to the best of their ability. Who 
had a memory of anything but enjoyment as the 
day closed around them! The absent pastor 
was dreadfully missed ; no more need we Say, 
for we do not miss those we do not love, and so 
was the one, “‘ we used to did have,’’ but both 
of them had rather be where they were, and so 
we were glad they were not with us; we think 
the new Pastor would rather we would not say 
anything about him till we know him. Were 
we not all grateful forthe day? How shall we 
prove itt The opening hymn, and closing pray- 
er will not suffice, for thoughts and feelings to 
be of any value must become active. Shall we 
not rather prove it, by unhesitating obedience 
to duty, however disagreeab'e way be its requi- 
sitions, by unflinching sacrifice of self for the 
need or the good of others; by a continual re- 
membrance of those who from such recreations 
are quite shut out—shut out by sickness or 
care or poverty? Seek them out when the sum- 
mer sun has made their house hot and close, and 
their bodies weary and weak, and their hearts 
are faint and doubting; your words of sympa- 
thy and kindness will come as refreshing to 
them as the South breeze does to you, and they 
will be braced again by them; by the simple 
enjoyment, to new duties, and new cares, and 
new struggles (O how many the poor have !) 
with trial and temptation. ProvipENce. 





ConsecraTioN OF A CemetTery.—A new 
Cemetery will be consecrated at Brighton next 
Wednesday, August 7th. ‘*The Aspinwall 
Woeds,’’ embracing several acres, recently pur- 
chased by the town, have been prepared during 
The avenues and paths having 
been laid out, and the lots made ready for sale, 
the place is to be set apart for the burial of the 
dead. We understand that this tract of woods, 
which has long been connected with the Aspin- 
wall Estate, possesses great advantages, in the 
beauty of its scenery, its trees and soil, for the 
purpose, and that it is to be called ‘ Evergreen 
The entrance is on South street, 
leading to Brookline and Newton. The gate- 
way and fence in front are built of wood, painted 
the color of freestone, perhaps to give place, 
hereafter, to some more durable material. The 
gateway is to be surmounted by a broad arch, 
bearing inscriptions. The spot lies about mid- 
way between Mount Auburn on the one side, 
and the beautiful Cemetery of “‘ Forest Hills,’’ 
Roxbury, on the other, and is reached from the 
centre of Brighton, through Foster street. 

The exercises at the consecration will take 
place at four o’clock, P.M. The address will 
be given by Rev. F. A. Whitney, and the other 
services will be conducted by Rev. Arthur 
Swazey. Cars leave the city at 3 1-2 o’clock. 


the season. 


Cemetery.’ 





[For the Christian Register.} 

To “* return good for evil,’’"—to ** rejoice with 
them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep’ may seem to a worldly mind, hard sayings 
and impracticable ; but tothe Christian they are 
not impossible, but are delightful duties. The op- 
portunity to do good to one who has injured us, 
—or the disposition to do so,—how—if there has 
been the least bitterness 
him—how it changes and sanctifies our feelings ! 
To rejoicé with them that rejoice even if our lot 
in life is far different,—what an antidote it is te 
envy all uncharitableness! And to 
weep with those that weep,—how can we help 
it! Surely it must be a depraved heart that 


in one heart towards 


and 


cannot feel fur the sorrow-stricken one! Little 
can we do for the agonized spirit, but can we not 
do something? Yes, we can hope and we can 


pray forsuch that the ‘* chastening of the Lord”’ 
may work ont to the suffering, the ‘ peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.”’ And may not the as- 
surance of the prayers of the sympathizing hold 
them, so that they can Jook up, although no 
words of prayer may be heard from their lips ; 
for— 
“— in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb.” 


These thoughts have heen suggested by see- 


[For the Register.] 
THE CONTRAST. 


Nay, my little lad, so neatly dressed, on your 
way to school this bright morning, do not look 
so scornfully and coldly upon the little, ragged, 
Irish boy running along before you. You have 
rather a cross expression, I am sorry to say, as if 
you did not feel happy, or as if something had 
gone wrong at home, or with your lesson. O 
you did not have the new, straw hat you expect- 
ed, and had to wear the old cap,—Is that all! 
And though you have that nice thin summer suit 
this warm morning, and have had a pleasant 
breakfast with father, mother and the children, 
and a fine play with Ponto, and your lessons are 
all ready, yet, because the new hat did not come 
home, you are cross and discontented. I am 
sorry such a trifle should trouble you, and more 
grieved, that you should cast such a contempt- 
uous glance upon poor Michael, for I know him 
very well. I will tell you about him perhaps 
you may forget your discontent for a while, so I 
will walk along to school with you. 

Michael has no father, he has been dead sev- 
eral years, and his mother is very poor indeed. 
She is not well and strong, and cannot work hard 
as she used to do, and sometimes finds it very 
difficult to earn the half-dollar for the rent of her 
miserable attic-room, which she must pay every 
Saturday night, or be turned out into the street. 
She has very little money to spend for food or 
clothes, and I fear, they have had to go to bed 
this past winter, many times, both cold and hun- 
gry. Michael is her only child and dearly his 
mother loves him ; she would submit to any pri- 
vation, rather than be separated from him, and 
her heart would break, if he was a bad boy, play- 
ed truant or told lies. 

So she sends him to school every day, for she, 
poor woman, cannot read or write, and fully ap- 
preciates the advantages he has of a good school 
and she is loeking forward to the time, when he 
will be a man of respectability, and a comfort and 
support to her in her old age. Very seldom has 
he any new clothes, sometimes a jacket or trow- 
sers, which some other boy has outgrown are given 
to him, and for these he is very thankfal. His 
mother tries to keep him looking decent, and 
minds his clothes as long as she can, but with all 
her care, sometimes he Jonks ragged, as he does 
now, and his very old cap is but a sorry cover- 
ing, to protect his head from.the hot sun of sum- 
mer, and the chilling frosts of winter. Yet with 
all thie, he is very cheerful and good-natured, and 
when out of school, is as fond of play as any boy, 
but he cannot spend all his time in play. No 
indeed ; he will help his mother if he can. He 
goes every morning to brush a gentleman’s boots, 
for which he has ninepencea week ; and the 
good natured cook has orders always to give him 
a roll, or bread and meat for his breakfast, this 
he always takes home, to share with his motber. 


He collects baskets of shavings, which are 
useful in kindling fires, and gets two or three 
cents a basketfull. 


Sometimes he goes of errands, and he is so 
prompt and willing and honest, you can always 
trust him, so he earns an occasional dime or half 
adime this way. ‘* What do you do, with your 
money Michael *”’ said I to him, one day. Carry 
it home to my mother Mem, answered he proudly, 
he was so happy to earn money for his mother. 


The last ‘“* Fourth of July,’’ we had put on the 
table a few pennies to give him, when the cook 
came to say ‘* that Michael had come, and there 
were six cents due to him for shavings, which his 
mother said, he might have for his own, to 
spend.’’ Tam sure he never had so much of his 
own before—but these six cents, added to the pen- 
nies I gave him, made him rich—and do you 
think he spent it all for himself. No indeed,* he 
gave half of it to his mother. 


Michael reads the newspapers and tells her all 
the news, which pleases her very much. He 
signed the ‘‘ Pledge’’ long ago I do not think 
he will ever be tempted to break it, he is too 
conscientious, Poor Michael knows but little of 














ing in the Register the death of Mrs. Catherine 

C. Tenney, with whom, however, the writer | 
of this was but slightly acquainted, but who has 

been so situated as to estimate the less she must be | 
to those she has left,—her husband and child.—| 
An affectionate wife—a devoted mother ;—let 
some one eulogise her character who knows her 
better ;—and may these few words,written more 
for the living than the dead, comfort and strength- 
en. May our blessed Saviour's voice, saying— 
**Come unto me, ye who are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,”’ be heard and 
received gladly, ‘* and may God’s promises and 
ITis grace, which is sufficient for us,’’ teach all 
afflicted ones faith and acquiescence in His holy 


will. 
Trust God—he’ll wipe away oar tears, 
Will bid our sorrows cease 
Will calm our anxious troubled fears, 
And whisper—all is peace. 


COLLINS’ PROFESSOR IN BOWDOIN 
COLLEGE. 





Prof. Stowe, lately of the Lane Seminary in 
Ohio, has entered upon his duties in Bowdoin 
College, as Professor of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. In entering upon his important of- 
fice, he has been favorably and joyfully received, 
as it was expected he would be, not only by 
the immediate officers and other friends of the 
College ; but equally so by the students. Eve- 
ery thing now indicates, that the issues of this 
important and somewhat novel experiment will 
be entirely successful. 

The Professor, by the terms of the Collins’ 
foundation, is separated from any share in the 
discipline of the College. He is not expected 
to appear as a teacher of Dugmatics ;—cer- 
tainly not in any sense, which would involve 
controversy and be likely to give dissatisfaction. 
His great business is, by public and private 
instructions, to explain the evidences of Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion; and to explain 
and enforce those fundamental principles of 
morals and religion, in which Christians of 
different denominations generally agree.—And 
such instruction, given by the ablest teachers, 
is, in our view, indispensable in a College 
course. Certain it is, that education, without 
morals and religion to sustain and direct it, 
often causes a curse rather than a_ blessing. 
And measures having been taken to supply the 
great wants of the College, we can now com- 
mend it with new confidence and hope to the 
patronage of the community. 


The above paragraph is taken from the Chris- 
tian Mirror. Why may not the Hollis Pro- 
fessorship in Harvard University be filled in a 
similar way? Surely the dread of sectarian 
prejudices ought not to shut out al] religious in- 
struction from our noble University. 

Dienv—In Danvers, on Thursday, July 25th, 
Hon. Danie. P. Kine, member of Congress 
from the second district. Mr. King was univer- 
sally respected for- sound judgment and intel- 
ligence, and for those social and moral qualities 
which secured the confijence and affection of 
all who knew him. He was also a man of re- 
ligious character, and one who was not ashamed 
to be true, in all places, to his religious princi- 
ples. The loss of such a man in the hale matu- 
rity of life, with such principles, and such a 
Capacity for usefulness, is greater than we can 





the country, deep woods, green meadows and 
waving cornfields. But he would not ask now, 
as a poor little boy once did, who heard children 
talking of the delights of a country visit. 
** What is the country, how does it look, are 
there any houses or streets there, what do the 
folks do there * Michael and his mother two years 
ago went into the country, on a Pic-Nic, got up 
by some benevolent gentlemen and ladies for such 
poor people, who living all the time in close 
lanes, and crowded streets, never have a chance 
to breath the pure, fresh air. If they could 
have heard Michael’s mother describe the hap- 
piness of that day, as I did, it would be com- 
pensation sufficient, for all their trouble and fa- 
tigue. 


*¢ Such kind ladies and gentlemen, who looked 
after every one, to see that all were provided 
for; such delicious cakes and fruits and such 
quantities, so all had enough, and some to bring 
home. Such green grass inthe wood, such 
shady trees, she never saw before.’’ 


And the kind speeches made to them, the beau- 
tiful prayer to God that made them all shed 
tears—the songs and hymns that were sang, all 
united to form a delightful fund of happiness 
which she and Michael were never weary of talk- 
ing about. 


And here we are at the school-room door, and 
Michael has gone far ahead of us, to his own 
school—do you think you shal! know him again? 
Why there is quite a sunshine on your face, 
which was so cloudy but just now. You think 
you have so much to be thankful for when you 
compare your situation with his? Always 
remember, my boy, to be kind, gentle and con- 
siderate in both look, word and manner to those 
you see poorer, or with fewer advantages than 
you possess. Thank the good God, who has 
bestowed to many blessings upon you, and with- 
holden in his own wise Providence from them. 
And the cast off jacket and this capfyou despised 
so much just now you intend for Michael? Thank 
you my boy, how decent and comfortable he will 
appear in them ;and now, 1 suppose you feel 
some amends in your own heart, for the scorn 
with which you regarded him so lately—let this 
then be a lesson to you for life, and ever keep 
the golden rule of our Saviour in remem brance 
—*‘* Do as you would be done by,”’ and there will 
be no danger of your falling into such errors 
again. A. Ae 

Boston, July 12th. 





Peace Concress at Franxrort.—The Lon- 
don News of July 13th says—‘ The sittings of 
the approaching Peace Congress at Frankfort, 
will commence August 27th; and careful ar- 
rangements are making to convey the English 
delegates and visitors from London on the 19th 
of August. The mo vement has already secured 
a large amount of attention, and the friends of 
peace throughout the country are manifesting a 





well understand. 


ce) 


deep interest in the enterprise.”’ 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Dacverreoryres or tue Stans. Taking 
portraits of the stars is decidedly one of the most 
curious and novel applications of the art of da- 
guerreotyping, that we have heard of. At first 
thought, it seems like an impossibility, or rath- 
er like idle presumption to take" the likeness of a 
star. Impossible as it appears, however, this 
has been done, and not only has it been done, 
but the likeness which thus is taken, is made 
the object of scientific examination, and a means 
of increasing our knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies. Mr. Bond of the Cambridge Observa- 
tory has recently suceeded in taking a daguerre- 
otype of the star Lyre, which is not visible to 
the naked eve. From an interesting communi- 
cation in relation to this subject by Mr. Bond, 
which was published in the Advertiser, we 
make the following extract : 


“The question will doubtless occur to many 
of the readers of that article, to what good pur- 
pose can this discovery be applied? One of the 
first direct applications of it would be the meas- 
urement of the angles of position and distance 
of double stars. It is interesting to be assured 
of the fact that the light emanating from the 
stars possesses the requisite chemical proper 
ties to produce effects similar to certain of the 
solar rays, and that these properties retain their 
efficacy after traversing the vast distance which 
separates us from the stellar regions—Of this 
distance some idea may — be formed, if 
we can imagine a plain of two hundred millions 
miles in extent, at the distance of the star alpha 
Lyra, and favorably presented to a spectator 
situated on the earth, appearing as a mere point, 
only measurable by the aid of an excellent tel- 
escope, furnished with an accurate micrometer ; 
or that light moving at the rate of 190,000 
miles in a second of time would require more 
than twenty years to traverse the intervening 
space. Yet such are the facts, and it follows 
that the ray of light which made the first im- 
pression on our daguerreotype plate on Tuesday 
evening, tock its daparture from the star more 
than twenty years ago; long before Daguerre 
had conceived his admirable invention. 

Our experimens have also a bearing upon the 
nature of the light emitted from the stars. 

The images which we have thus far obtained, 
are quite decided, having pretty distinct nuclei, 
although elongated, and too broad for the nicer 
urpose of measurement. This apparent en- 
argement of the disc we attribute in a great 
measure, to two causes. One is the variable na- 
ture of atmospheric refraction, when influe nced 
by sudden changes of temperature. This trou- 
ble we hope to get rid of by increasing the sen- 
sitiveness of the surface receiving the impres- 
sions. The other operation will then require 
less time and, of consequence, be subject to few- 
er and less extensive vibrations. 

The other difficulty to be overcome is the ir- 
regular motion of the machinery which carries 
the telescope. Although the machinery at 
present attached to the telescope is the best that 
German ingenuity could devise, and answers a 
tolerable good purpose on ordinaiy occasions, 
yet it is deficient for our nicer operations. The 
telescope should, during the process, be pro- 
pelled with a sidereal motion, in order that the 
sucessive rays from the star may fall on pre- 
cisely the same part of the plate which is to re- 
ceive the impression. If this be not the case, | 
the image will be deficient in distinctness of out- 
line and unduly enlarged. 

To effect this, we intend to apply to our great 
equatorial a machine which we had devised for 


Commencement or THE CaTHOLIc COLLEGE 
at Worcester. The Commencement of the 
College of the Holy Cross was held in Worces- 
ter last week, The buildings of the Institution 
are situated upon a commanding eminence, some- 
what over a mile from the centre of the city. 
The following sketch of the college is taken 
from tha Courier : 

‘* The college was established in 1843, by the 
late Dr. Fenwick, whose enthusiasm in the cause 
of Catholic education will be remembered by all 
who knew him. He purchased a large tract of 
land, erected upon it a brick edifice, at a cost of 
$25,000 ; but that building has since been en- 
larged by the addi:ion of a wing, and it is now 
capable of accommodating two hundred pupils. 
The land of the college has also been augment- 
ed, and there are now about ninety acres within 
the enclosure. A large proportion of this is un- 
der high cultivation. 

‘* Fifteen Professors comprise the faculty of 
this college. ‘They are all clergymen of the Je- 
suit order. Their appearance is as striking as 
their mode of life. ‘The President of the institu- 
tion, Rev. John Early, isa ripe scholar, and 
most accomplished gentleman. Associated with 
him are Rev. Peter Blenkinsop, Vice-President 
and Procurator ; Rev. George Fenwick, (bro- 
ther to the late Bishop) Professor of Rhetoric 
and Prefeet of Schools : Rev. Joseph Brunengo, 
Professor of Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and 
Teacher of Italian ; Rev. Kenneth A. Kennedy, 
Professur of Poetry and Natural Philosophy ; 
Rev. James Clark, Professor of Mathematics and 
Chemistry ; Rev. Philip Sacchi, Professor of 
German and Spanish ; Rev. Augustine L. Me- 
Mullen, Professor of Latin and Greek. In ad- 
dition to these, the following ar2 employed as 
teachers :—Robert Brady, Augustus McMallen, 
John Dewolf, Greek and Latin ; Joseph O’Calla- 
han, Basil Hoefelyn, French and Methematics ; 
Patrick Forham and John Gaffney, assistant 
teachers of the English language. 

‘* These gentlemen ars constantly in charge of 
the pupils of their respective classes. They dine 
at the same table with them, sleep in the same 
apartments, and are present during play-hours, 
and participate in all their sports. | Notwith- 
standing their constant association with the teach- 
ers, the pupils seem to be under strict discipline, 
and manifest .he warmest attachment to their 
masters. 

‘*The studies embrace those of the English 
High School of Boston, together with inost of the 
modern languages, Greek and Latin, mental 
philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, and the highest 
branches of mathematics. The number of stu- 
dents during the past year has heen 140. Some 
of these are mere lads, who pursue the ordinary 
course of a common school education ; but there 
are a great many—perhaps fifty—young men, 
far advanced in the deeper classical studies. The 
cost of board and tuition at the College of the 
Holy Cross is $150 per annum, 


A Live or Streamers to Arrica.—We are 
glad to learn that the Special Committee having 
charge of the subject, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are about to submita Bill, accompa- 
nied by a Report, in which they provide for, and 
recommend, the building of three large war and 
mail steamers, to run between the United States 
and the Coast of Africa. It is proposed that 
they will cost $600,000 each ; that they shall be 
built by contract, under the direction of the pro- 
per officers of the General Government ; that 
they shall be at the disposal of the United States, 


| when required ; and that they shall sail, one 


from New York, one from Baltimore, and one 
from New Orleans, and that the sum of $40,- 
000 per annum shall be paid for carrying the 
mails. This report has been agreed upon near- 
ly unanimously, as we are told; and we hope it 





the purpose of producing uniform rotary motion, 
one of which machines is now constructing at) 
the observatory, to be used in connection with | 
the electrographic operations of the Coast Sur- 
vey. 

It is our purpose to pursue the subject of | 
daguerreotyping the stars, proceeding step by 

step from the brighter to the lesser magnitude. 

We do not despair of obtaining, ultimately, faith- 

ful pictures of clusters of and even nebule. 

Mr. Whipple, the Daguerreotypist, and his as- 

sistants, have cheerfully and perseveringly lent 

their aid on several occasions during the past | 
and present years, furnishing us plates, appara- 
tus, and valuable time, without charge. 


Suortenine THe Passace to Evrore.—lt| 
appears that ten days are too long a time for | 
people of the present day to spend in a passage 
to Europe, and that a plan to render it shorter 
is beginning to be discussed. We know noth- 
ing about the practicability of the scheme pro- 
posed, but in this age of changes and marvels, 
should not wonder if it were carried into effect. | 
The following brief sketch of the plan and of} 
the movements in its favor is taken from the 
Bangor Whig :— 

‘*A very general and deep interest is felt 
now in the province of New Brunswick and in 
different parts of Maine, in reference to a grand 
project of national and world-wide interest, as 
well as of high state value, it being no less 
than the establishment of a connecting line of 
railroad between Portland and Halifax, through | 
Bangor, to run in connection with a line of 
steamships from Halifax to Whitehaven, thence 
by railroad to Dublin and from Dublin to Liver- 
pool by water. This route will make the pas- 
sage from New York to Liverpool reduced to 
seven days. A very able petition has been laid 
before the Legislature of this State for a survey 
of the route to the outward boundary of the 
State, to meet the survey now being prosecuted 
by the province of New Brunswick. We trust 
that the Representatives of the people of Maine 
are sufficiently moved in favor of our noble State 
doing a little something worthy of herself and 
her destiny, to authorize this survey and thus 
help to promote a_ project of incalculable 
value tothe State as serving to awaken her 
energies, unfold her resources, stimulate her 
industry, and cause her to assume her true 
position in the great family of states. 

On the 31st inst. there is to be a great meet- 
ing in the city of Portland, for the purpose of a 
general conference among the delegates from 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and the 
United States, in order to determine the most 
practicable method of accomplishing so desirable 
an object. From the great value and impor- 
tance of the project, the character and ability of 
the men specially interested in it, and their pru- 
dence and zeal, we anticipate a thorough con- 
viction upon the public mind of the United 
States and Europe, that this plan is feasible and 
ought to be carried out; and this conviction will 
call forth the requisite capital for its accom- 
plishment.’’ 


Generat Taytor’s Property anv Famity. 
—According to the New York Express, Gener- 
al Taylor left no will disposing of his property. 
His former plantation was sold to purchase a 
sugar plantation below, on which some seventy 
oreighty thousand dollars are said to be due. An- 
other plantation which he purchased has proved 
unprofitable, because frequently flooded. The 
writer who communicates these facts says prob- 
ably some of the presidential salary was relied 
upon to meet the further payment upon the 
sugar plantation. General Taylor, therefore, 
died in a very unfortunate time for the interest 
of his family. This is the reason, it is said, 
that the family dees not return to Louisiana. 
General Taylor, previously however to Col. 
Bliss’s marrtage with his daughter, settled upon 
her a considerable sum of money. 


Screntiric Researca.—Mr Davis of Massa- 
chusetts lately presented to the Senate, petitions 
from Edward eth Semel Sparks, and others, 
and trom the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, at Boston, stating that, in their opin- 
ion, it would be of great public utility to attach 
to the boundary commission to run the line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, a small 
corps of persons well qualified to make research- 
es in the various departments of science ; and 
they express the hope that so favorable an op- 
portunity will be embraced by Congress to adopt 
a measure from which highly important and 
interesting results would unquestionably follow, 
in reference to the natural and political history, 
geography, and ethnography of the extensive 
pe | through which the boundary line is to be 
carried. 








may receive the early and favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. The Coastof Africa, under 
the benign influence of the Colonization Society, 
is fast becoming civilized and Christianized. 
Trade has received a new impetus there, and the 
commerce of the country has never been in so 
flourishing a condition as at the present moment. 
The Colony is growing beyond precedent, and 
a line of steamers will find sufficient encourage- 
ment inthe trade between the two countries— 
in the growing emigrativn, ia the State inter- 
ests in reference to particulaf colonies, (Mary- 
land having a State Colony there, Virginia hav- 
ing appropriated $30,000 conditionally for emi- 
grants, and other States being more or less inter- 
ested.) to warrant the formation of a company. 
The Government will propose to build the 
steamers as the lines to Breiste, Liverpool and 
the Pacific have been built. It will lend its 
credit to the Company, and receive its pay in 
mail service, holding the steamers as security 
until the money advanced is in this way redeem- 
ed. All this of course, provided that Congress 
sanctions the Report of the Committee, as we 
hope it will. 

An expensive fleet is now kept up by the 
United States and England, on the Coast of 
Africa, nominally for the suppression of the 
Slavetrade. By the concurrent testimony of al- 
most all upon the Coast, and all in the Navy, it 
has done and can do but very little fur the sup- 
pression of this odious traffic. If we can line the 
Coast with settlers, natives or descendants of 
Africa, we may hope ere long, under the in- 
fluences of Religion and Education, and through 
the developements of trade apd enterprise, to see 
the Slave trade at an end, Africa civilized, and 
in time restored to something of the splendor of 
her ancient fame. [N. Y. Express. 





Brown Universiry. We overstated the 
amount of the supscription to the funds of this 
institution yesterday, and we were misinformed 
when we said that the committee had reported 
to the President that the amount raised was suf- 
ficient to warrant the orzanization under the new 
plan. The committee met last evening, and the 
total amount of subscriptions are, in the city $95,- 
175, out of the city $7,510, total $102,685. The 
total amount required is $125,000.—[ Providence 
Journal. 


Cueerinc Inrevticence. Dr. Dick, the 
celebrated religious author, has addressed a note 
of thanks to the treasurer of the Philadelphia 
fund for his reef, acknowledging the receipt of 
a handsome sum, and declining further assistance, 
having now sufficient to satisfy his moderate de- 
sires. 


Yate Cottece. The commencement at Yale 
College will be celebrated Aug. 14. In the eve- 
ning the Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety will be delivered by the Hon. John W. 
Andrews, of Coulumbus, Ohio, and the Poem, by 


Prof. Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D. of this city. 





Unrrep States Senator.—The Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop has been appointed by the Governor 
and Council Senator from Massachusetts, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Daniel Webster. Mr. Winthrop has accepted 
the nomination and taken his seat in the Senate. 
There are now three vacancies from Massachu- 
setts in the House of Representatives. Middle- 
sex, Essex, and Suffolk are unrepresented. 


Roman Carnoticism.—It has been stated in 
an Irish paper (the Galway Vindicator) that 
Lord and Lady Castlereagh were about to em- 
brace the Catholic faith. This ramor , however, 
is contradicted by a letter addressed to the Irish 
papers by Lord Castlereagh himself. 


Avsrrattan Co.onivs.—The population ‘of 
these colonies in 1837 (not inclading New Zea- 
land) was 170,676. In 1848 it had increased to 
333,764. The imports during that period have 
decreased more than £800,000, while the ex- 
ports have increased more than £1,000,000. 


Bucxspoat, Me.—We are happy to learn that 
the new Unitarian Society in Bucksport has in- 
vited Rev. Edward Stone, to preach for them for 
a year, with a good prospect of a permanent set- 
tlement. 





Lorp Brovcuam.—Lord Brougham has an- 
nounced his intention to visit the United States, 
in February next, to confer with his brethren on 
the subject of legal education. 


MARRIAGES. 








In this city, July 24 4 the Rev J. F. Clarke, William 
C. Tyler to Carolive M theridge. 

July 25, by Rev Dr Lowell, Mr A. B. Lewis, of Provi- 
dence, R I, to Miss Mary Josephine Benson, of this city. 

At Roxbury, 29th inst, by Rev Dr Wayland, Mr Edward 
* & to Mias Susan H. daughter of Mr John Cartwright, 
all of R. 

In Hingham, July 23, at the residence of Mr L. J. Barnes, 
by Rev 8. K. Lothrop, Mr B. F. Kendall, (of the firm of H. 
R. Kendall & Son,) of Boston, to Miss (harlotte A, daugh- 
ter of Benj B. Fessenden, Esq. of Cincinnati. 

In Somerville, July 24, by Rev A. R. Pope, Mr Ebenezer 
W. Maynard to Miss Ann E. Wiliiamson, both of 5. 

At Nantucket, by Rev Wm H. Channing, of Boston, Dr 


To the Friends of Peace. 


4 ips undersigned has a great number of copies of the 
Advocate of Peace, (the periodical of the American 
Peace Society,) for the years 1843, 1844, 1845 and 1846, 
which, though they have passed the time of their immedi- 
ate object, yet, taining many int ing articles and 
valuable information, may, by dissemination, be instrumen- 
tal in extending pacific sentiments. With this view, they 
will be furnished gratuitously to any friends of peace in 
the United States, who will receive them for distribution, 
and pay for the expense of transmission. Persons 

of thus aiding the cause of peace, will please send their or- 
ders to the undersigned, post paid, specifying the number of 
copies desired, the direction to which they are to be sent, 
the mode of conveyance, &c —_ fen. Bape be forwarded, 
in the proportions, as to months, in w ey are 

ed his J. RD, 

















DEATHS. 








In this city, July 25, Mrs Phebe Adams, relict of the late 
Capt Elijah Adams, 81 yrs. 

July 25, Mr James D. Hall, 45 yrs; Caroline Goddard, 
wife of Francis O. Watts. 

In Nahant, July 24, Joseph G. Joy, Esq. 

at East Needham, July 24, Mise Martha Ann Kingsbury, 
30 yrs. * 

In Newburyport, Benjamin Hule, Esq. 72 yrs, formerly 
for many years the contractor for carrying the U. 8. mails 
between Boston and Portsmouth, N. H. 

In Nantucket, 19th inst, after a painful illness, Mr Reuben 
Coffin, 64 yrs. 

In New Bedford, July 23, Mrs Rebecca P. wife of Mr Mark 
8. Palmer, and only daughter of Capt Joseph and Eliza- 
Leth Wilcox, 24 yrs. 25th, Mr James Smith, 25 yrs. 

In Macedon, Conn. 2d inst, Capt Silas Stoddard, 91 yrs. 
He served His country in the war of independence, on board 
the naval ship Discovery, encountering a severe engage- 
ment with two British vesse's off the French coast in 1780. 
In New York, July 26, Emily D. daughter of the late John 
Roulstone, Esq. aged 30. 











ar The Massachusetts Bible Society acknowledge the 
receipt of the following Donations :— 

Amesbury & Salisbury Mills, Cong. Soc, $21 06; Am- 
herst, Mrs Sarah H. Dickinson, 5 00; Ashland, Missionary 
Association, to constitute Rev Wm Thayer L. M. of A. B. 
8., 34 62; Beverly, Dane st Ch. 30 6%; Barre, a Friend. 1 00; 
Boston, Evan. German Ch. to circulate Bibles among Ro- 
man Catholics, 10 00; Park st. Ch. 126 68; Central Ch. 94 
16; Bowdoin st. Ch. 143 00; Pine st. Ch. 55 64; Old South 
Ch. 91 07; Essex st. Ch. 175 76; Rev F. W. Holland, L. D. 
of A. B, 8., 150 00; Legacy of Joanna Minot, to constitute 
Mrs Sarah Parker and Mrs Rebecca Crosby L. M , 40 00; 
Francis Parkman, D.D., to constitute Mrs Maria Brown a 
1... M, 2000; Mrs Isabella McLond, 2 00; Edward Buck, 
Esq. 5 00; Rev T. ©. Pierce, 50 cts; Boxford, Fem. Char. 
Soc., 8 00; Bradford First Con. Ch. in part to constitute 
Rev Nathan Munroe L. D. of A. B. 3., 7902; Mrs Jesse 
Kimball, to constitute herself a L. M. of A. B. 8., 30 00; 
Soc. of Rev Dr Perry, East Parish, 66 25; Braintree, Soc. 
of Rev Dr Storrs, 31 10; Charlestown, First Parish, 44 15; 
Chilmark, Dea. John Allen, 1 00; Concord Union Bible So- 
ciety, 86 00; Dorchester, Rev James H. Means, to consti- 
tute Mrs Rebecca Stetson a L. M., 2000; Mrs Lucy Blake, 
to constitute Mr John C Clapp a L. M., 20 00; Boston, Mt. 
Vernon Ch. 150 00; a Friend, 12 50; East Randolph, Cong. 
Soc. to constitute Dea. Elisha Holbrook and Dea. Levi 
Paine L. M. of A. B. 8. 8000; Essex, Cong. Soc. to consti- 
tute Rev Robert Crowell L. M. of A. B.8.,47 25; Foxboro’, 
Cong. Soc balance to constitute Rev William Barnes L. 
D. of A. B. 8., 80 50; Franklin, Soc. of Rev Mr Southworth, 
41 88; Georgetown, Cong. Soc. 72 30; Holliston, Con. Boc. 
to constitute Rev Joshua T. Tucker L. M. of A. B. 8. 39 00; 
Hubbardston, Mrs Convers Hunting, deceased, 2 00; Mrs O. 
Parker, deceased, 75 cts; Ipswich. South Parish, Bible As- 
sociations, to constitute Mrs M. H. Lord and Miss Caroline 
F. Fiz M. of A. B. 8., 60 00; Lincoln, Con. Soc. 10 25; 
Lowell, Appleton st Ch. 5 0'; Lynn, Soc. of Rev Mr Cooke, 
50 00; Marlboro’, Union Ch. 24 00; Medfield, F. Rand, 1 00; 
Medford, a Friend, to constitute Miss Cara Pratt a L. M. of 
A. B. 8., 30 (0; Medway Village, Con. Soc. to constitute 
Dea. Milton M. Fisher L M. of A. B. 8., 37 00: Julius C. 
Hurd, to constitute himself a L. M. of A. B. 8., 30 00; Soc. 
of Rev Dr Ide, to constitute Dea. Ira Wight L M. of A. B. 
§ , 3215; Methuen, First Con. Soc. to constitute Dea. Ed- 
ward Carleton a Ll, M. ef A. B. 8., 34 20; Middleboro’ First 
Parish, 32 21; Milford, Soc. of Rev Mr Pond, 6 00; Milton, 
Evan. Cong. Soc., 14 50; Natick, First Parish, 20 28; New 
Salem, Ladies in Cong. Soc. in part to constitute John Sta- 
cey, Esq. L. M. of A. B. 8., 10 00; Newton, a Friend, 1 00; 
Norfolk County Bible Society, 111 59; Northboro’, a Friend, 
to constitute Rey Wm A. Mandell, of South Dartmouth, L. 
M. of A. B. 8., 30 00; Pepperell, Evan. Con. Soc. in part to 
constitute Rev David Andrews a L. M. of A. B. 8., 20 00; 
Prescott, Monthly Concert, 6 00; Quincy, Evan. Con. Soc., 
11 13; Rockport, Con. Soc. balance to constitu'e Rev 
Wakefield Gale, Mrs Mary L. Gale and Miss Ann Eliza 8. 
Gale, L. M. of A. B. 8., 50 00; Sherburne, Fem. Reading 
Soc. balance to constitute Mrs Harriet C. Phipps L. M. of 
A. B. 3., 15.00; West Brookfield, Miss Lucy M. Curtis, 
deceased, by Mr Wm Curtis, 50 00; West Dracut, a Friend, 
100; Westminster, Legacy of Dea. John Murdock, by Geo. 
Kendall, Exec’r, 40 00; West Needham, Soc. of Rev Mr 
Bigelow, 12 06; West Tisbury, a Friend, 50 cts; Weymouth 
North Parish, 60 00; Winchendon, North Con. Soc. 1 43; 
Wrentham, Soc. of Rev Messrs Fiske & James, 27 66; Dea. 
Elijah Pond, 5 00; Mrs Catherine R. Waldo, 50 00; a Friend, 
10 00; Do. 5 00; Do. 50 cts; Collection by Rev D. Butler, 
37 89. Total, $2350 51. 

aug3 GEO. R. SAMPSON, Treasurer. 





uy The Ladies of the Unitarian Society in Gloucester 
propose holding a FAIR, at the Town Hall, on the seventh 
and eighth of august, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the improvement of the interior of their Church. 

They will offer for sale a variety of useful and ornamen- 
tal articles, with a good assortment of Children’s Clothing, 
wrought flannel, infant’s dresses, &c. 

Assistance from friends in other places will be gratefully 
received, and donations in any form may be sent to Messrs 
Crosby & Nichols, No 111 Washington street, or to Mr C. 
C. Smith, No 46 Kilby street, Boston, by whom they will 
be forwarded. * 
Gloucester, Jaly 15. is3ys j20 





ry Children’s Mission.—The Executive Committee 
would remind ail the Sunday Schools interested in the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, that the expenses of another quarter are 
now due ; and any contri’utions, however small, will be 
Pay eee by the Treasurer, B. H. Greene, Esq. 
aug 





a? Massachusetts Cincinnati1.—The Members of the 
MassacuusetTrs Crvctnnati Society, are notified to 
meet in the Unitep Srates Hore., on Tuunspay, Aug. 


15, 1850, at Nine o'clock. 
aug3 3tis THOS. JACKSON, Sec’y. 





tT? Patvate Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. | Bedford Place. may 18 











MHE Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the “ American 
Institute of Instruction,” will be held at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of August, 1850. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


On Tuesday—l0 o’clock. Remarks by the President, 
10}. Introductory Lectu:e by Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 2), P. M. Lecture by Rev. J. P. Cowles, of 
Ipswich. 7}. Lecture by Rev. L. Whiting, of Lawrence. 
On Wednesday—9 o’clock. Lecture by Barnum Field, of 
the Franklin School, Boston. 11 Lecture by C. C. Chase, 
Lowell. 2},P. M. Lecture by J. D. Philbrick, Boston. 
7h. “a by Rev. R. 8. Rust, State Supt. of Schools in 


Ne 


On Thursday—9 o’clock. Lecture by Solomon Jenner 
of New York. 11. Lecture by Hon. A. Walker, of Brook- 
field. 2), P.M. Lecture by Edward Wyman, of St. Louis. 


74. Lecture by Rev. E. 8. Gannett, D.D. of Boston. 


Tickets for Railroad travel, from Boston to Northamp- 
ton, may be had at half price, (by all who go to attend the 
Institute Meetings,) of WM. D. TICKNOR, Esq. corner of 
Washington and School streets, Boston. These Tickets 
will be good from August lth to 20th, inclusive. Those 
who pass over the Eastern Railroad to attend the meeting, 
may obtain return tickets of the Secretary. 

The citizens of Northampton have kindly made arrange- 
ments for the gratuitous entertainment of omale teachers, 
who attend the meeting, and it is hoped the »umber will be 
large. 

The members of the Institute, and others who propose to 
attend, are earnestly requested to give extensive notice of 
the meeting, aud, if possible, to be present through all the 





sessions. CHARLES NORTHEND, 
Salem, July 24, 1850. Secretary. 
august3 3t 
12} cents 


et LIVING AGE. No. 325. 
ConTENTs. 


Recent Arctic Expeditions —United Service Magazine. 
. Acoustics for the Houses of Parliament—Spectator. 
Letters from Jamaica—N. Y. Evening Post. 
The Spanish Beauty—Bentley’s Misceilany. 
Episodes of Insect Life —Eclectic Review 
Deborah’s Diary, Part [V.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
Phantasies of Walpurgis Night—Zschokke. 
. Our Old Dr ker—Chambers’ Journal. 
An Ideal Woman—Ladies’ Companion. 
The Great Salt Lake—National Intelligencer. 
. Does Nature Provide a Compass ?—Rochester Adver- 
tiser. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E, LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 

august 3. 


BOOKS PER STEAMER ASIA. 


Bd received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
ton street : 

David Copperfield, No 15, illustrated. 

Vernon’s Anglo-Saxon Guide. Barnes’s do Delectus. 

Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 

Halliwell’s Life of Shakspeare. 

Do. Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, illus- 
trating early English Authors, 2v 8vo. 

Akerman’s Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 

Do Introduction to Ancient and Modern Coins. 

Do Archaeological Index, Celtic, Romano-British and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. A Hunter's Life in South Africa, 
2v Bvo. 





FS ean roe eKe 


— 








Hunter's Critical and Historical Tracts. No 2—The 
First Colonists of New England. No 3—Milton. 

Curiosities of Heraldry. 

Lower’s Essay on Surnames, 2v. aug3 





R. HUNTER’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
TRACTS—No I, Agincourt; A contribution towards 
an authentic list of the commanders of the English Host, in 
King Henry the Fifth’s expedition to France in the third 
year ofhis reign. No II, Collections concerning the early 
history of the founders of New Plymouth, the first Colo- 
nists of New England. No Ill, Milton; A Sheaf of Glean- 
ings wfter his Biographers and A 8. IG logical 
Investigation; 2, Notes on some of his Poems. By Joseph 
Hunter. For sale by 
aug3 LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st. 








ELIGIOUS CONSOLATIONS. 30 cents. The pub- 
lishers, desirous of giving this excellent Book as wide 
a circulation as pos sible, have concluded to reduce the 
price to 30 cents a singl- copy, or 25 cents each by the doz. 
in handsome cambric binding. The former price was 62c. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
aug3 111 Washington street. 
R. PEABODY’S Sermon at Meadville —The Work of 
the Ministry, a sermon delivered before the Graduat- 
ing Class of the Meadville Theological School, June 26, 
1850, by Andrew P. Peabody, 14c; this day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


The Spanish Language. 


E Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 

give iostruction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 

classes or individuals. Apply at No. 1 Bedford Place, 
where terms aud hours will be made known. 

efer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. 8. K. Lothrop; 


Putt 8. Shelton, Esq 
io 5. . 
june 15. tf. MRS. ANNA Y. LORD. 





aug3 





Wm F. Channing, of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth Burdick, of . P. #LANCHA 
N. august3 4t* No. 4 Waverly Place, Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE 


Furniture and Carpet Warehouse. 
WHITNEY, BRACKETS & CO. 


HAE constantly for sale at their spacious Ware Rooms, 
near the Colleges, a very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, Chairs, 
Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry Lamps, d&c. 


CARPETINGS. 


Three-ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw ; Stair Car- 
peting; Rods and Eyes. 


Feathers, Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c. &c. 
5tis aug3 





Boots and Shoes! 


4 OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


.HE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public in general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he is enabled, by fe greater facil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FasHionaBLe Boots anp Snogs than heretofore. — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest styles und best qualities of Gents, Ladies, 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
Boota and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 
Opposite Old South Church. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufacturing and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the busi , is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 
The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. ; 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 24 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev. Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CU., 
. 36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
2wiseoposim 


ang3 
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Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
—aND— 

TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 

Office No. 561 Washington street, Boston. 








new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots, of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in recom ling his profe ! aid to the 
Boston community, bers leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular education and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his ong practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decaved teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever uature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 





Gold Filling one Tooth, 350 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 250 
Extracting one Tooth, 25 
Cleansing “ 50 
Extracting with Chloroform, 50 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 25 00 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 50 00 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 60 00 


a7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 


New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 

eee inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{iG In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRAIIAM KIMBALL. 
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Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


E subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Samples of Drugs in their original 
state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as may appear of doubtful genuineness, before 
Offering them for sale, thereby insuring to physicians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. WM. BROWN, 

481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 

N. B.—With the above arrangement, all can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited tv call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their profession. 

The sale of al! fancy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 

july 20 3n 


Communion Ware, 


IF Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONES, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 
july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 


E subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 
Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May iL 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 

e Fashionable Styles of the day—in a plain manner, at 

a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Geods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6inis 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


D* S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 

Office and Residence, No. 15 Mentgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 


At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
Opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 
july 27 eoptf. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL. 


RS. ANNA Y. LORD’S Boarding School for ¥ 
Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Detcheater, Mass., 
commence September 16, 1850. The Principal will = 
her personal attention to the higher English b: 9 
French, Spanish, and the Gui and will be assisted b 
able and experienced Teachers. he Spanish and F; 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, payable inadvance, . . . $65.00 
Day Scholars, . . . - + 6 © © © © © + 500 
Italian, German, Dra , Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 
There will be two vacations during the year, one from 
a 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thankagiv- 


A Day Schoo! for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithful Teacher. 


REFERS TO 

Amos J.awrence, Esq., 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 

Register, Boston, 
John Homans, M. D. 
Henry I. Bowditch,M.D. “ 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, * 

“ R.C. Waterston, - 

“ F. D. Huntington, a 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. “ 
Rey. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 


Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf july27 


NEW SINGING BOOK, 


WHE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music hooks, this work 
holds on its way, and is probably more generally used in 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tunes in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 
The plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basia of the 
new; to reject such portions as ex: proved 'o be the 
least useful, und to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly popu- 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtless comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu-ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all tne interest and freshness of an entirely 


Boston, 
“ 





‘|new production, without the same liability to disappoint- 


The book embraces over two hundred tunes and 
Teachers 


ment. 
pieces not inserted in the former collection: 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and C 
cannot but find it a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
soon be resdy for sale under the title of The New Carmina 
Sacra. ; 

N. B.—As there will undoubted!y continue to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unaltered as beretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


july27 tf Publishers, 16 Water street. 


The Boston Musical Institute, 


. ILL commence in the Tremont Temple, in Boston, 

on TUESDAY, August 13th, at 1! o’clock, A. M., 
and continue in session ten days. In the regular exercises 
of the class. nearly twenty different collections of Church, 
Chorus, and Glee Music (six or seven new) will be used— 
the exercise for the time being under the direction of the 
author of the book in use. 
The authors of most of the popular singing books now be- 
fore the public, having been engaged to take part in the ex- 
ercises, opportunity will be enjoyed for learning the different 
styles, never before offered by any similar institute. In ad- 
dition to the usual exerc'ses, one hour each forenoon a: d 
afternoon will be occupied by the performances of talented 
professional singers and players before the class, giving an 
opportunity for hearing approved styles of Solo, Duett, 
Quartette and Chorus vocal performances, as well as Organ 
Voluntaries, and performances on the Piano Forte, Vio in, 
Violincello, &c. &c. on the Sabbath evening which occurs 
during the session. A sermon will be preached before the 
meinbers of the Institute, in Park street Uhurch, by Rev. 
A. L. Stone, (pastor of the church,) the Institute occupying 
the galleries, and performing the music. 
For a full programme of the exercises, see Boston Musical 
Gazette. Tickets for Gentlemen, $3; Ladies, $1 each. 
Each gentleman purchasing a ticket will be entitled to two 
ladies’ tickets gratis. The subscriber is entrusted with the 
general direction of this Institute. No pains nor expense 
will be spared to make it in the highest degree useful and 
interesting to all who attend. Further information can be 
obtained by applying to or addressing 

A. N. JOHNSON, 

Music Rooms, Tremont Temple, 845 Tremont st., 

july27 3tis Boston. 


Philharmonic Institute. 


Ts next Annual Session will be held in Boston, at the 
MeLop¢éox, commencing on TUESDAY, the 13th of 
August next, and continuing ten days. 

The design of this Institute is to afford an opportunity to 
teachers of acquiring the best system of imparting instruc- 
tion in all branches of the art, and of forming a correct style 
and refined taste. 

The members of the Institute will practice musie of a 
very high order, such as few have the means of listening to; 
and every day during the Session, instrumental SOLOS, 
DUETTS, TRIOS, QUARTETTS, &c., will be performed 
by artists of experience and skil!, for the gratification and 
instruction of the members. 

It wil! be the endeavor of the Board of In-traction to 
render the occasion one of equal interest and usefulness to 
all who may attend. 

Tickets for life membership, to gentlemen, $5. Ladies, 
Clergymen, and members of former Sessions of the ynsti- 











tute are respectfully invi free of charge. 
a arene B. F. BAKER. 
J. A. KELLER. 
A. BOND. 
july 13 5tis L. H. SOUTHARD. 
MOREY’S 


COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


OrPRICES REDUCED. 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


NHIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 

been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 

and abundant, The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 

from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 

Attendants. 

Invatips and CuiLpREN will receive particular atten- 

tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been added, with Fieeting Shower 

Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres- 

sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 

and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 

though his establishment has been very much improved, the 

prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are reapectfully in- 

vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 

june22. f TRUMAN MOREY. 


GOOD BARGAINS. 








WE 
WANT 
10 
SELL 
OUT 
OUR WHOLE 8TOCK 


Sixty Days! 


TO SAVE PACKING UP. 





To Accomplish This 
AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, 
WE SHALL OFFER 


Unusual Inducements! 
TO ALL WHO ARE IN WANT 


—or— 


FANCY OR STAPLE GOODS! 





WE SPECIALLY INVITE OUR FRIENDS AND CUS 
TOMERS to co-operate with us in this object, as we shall 
make it aggnucn to their advantage as to our convenience 


Shawls, : 
Mantillas and Visites, 
Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, &c., &e 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


HAY TOOLS. 


HE attention of Farmers and dealers in Tools, is invit- 
ed to the largest and most comp!ete assortment of Haye 
ing Tools ever,offered in this city, viz— 

800 duzen Roby & Sawyer's celebrated Scythes, includ- 
ing Silver Steel, Cast Steel, German Steel, and Stee! Back, 
which are warranted to prove satisfactory, otherwise they 
may be returned. 

900 Horse Hay Rakes, all the best sorts, : 

2500 a n Hand Rakes,—Hail’s, Haven’s, Snow's, 
aine’s 

350 Dozen Lamson’s, Clapp’s, Aiken’s & Stone’s Snatha, 

400 gross genuine Austin’s Scythe Rifles, 

75 =“ common do. do 

300 “ Quinebaug and Indian Pond Scythe negra 

212 dozen Hay Forks, inc!uding Morse’s, Kin, J 

125 large “ Man Rakes,” for vebing wg y wagon, 

500 Grain Cradles, Sickles, Corn Hooks, &c- 

5@ dozen Bush Scythes and Snachs- 
All these will be sold very low, at Wholesale or Retail, « 


Parker & White’s 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, No. 10 Gerrish Block, 
Blackstone street. 4w june29 





June 1 














NOTICE. 


E Person who borrowed the second volume of the 
Roston nae the Subscribers, is re- 


uested to return it " 
4 CROSBY & NICHOLA, 
july20 111 Washington st. 
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The Battle of Change. 


BY CHARLES 








MACKAY, 


1. 
Great thoughts are heaving in the world’s wide breast; 
The Time is laboring with a mighty birth ; 
The old ideas fall ! 
Men wander up and down in wild intent 5 
A sense of change preparing for the Earth, 
Broods over all 
There lies a gloom on all things under heaven— 
A gloom portentous to the quiet men, 
Who see no joy in being driven 
Onwards from change, ever to change again ; 
Who never walk but on the beaten ways, 
And love the breath of yesterdays ;— 
Men who would rather sit and sleep 
Where sunbeams through the ivies creep, 
Each at his door-post all alone, 
Heedieas of near or distant wars, 
Than wake and listen to the moan 
Of storm-vexed forests, nodding to the stars— 
Or hear far off, the melancholy ro»r 
Of billows, white with wrath, battling against the shore. 


Il. 
Deep on the troubled soul the shadow lies, 

And in that shadow come and go, 

While fitful lightnings write upon the skies, 

And mystic voices chant the coming wo, 
Ti‘antic phantoms swathed in mist and fame— 
The mighty shapes of things without a name, 

Mingling with forms more palpably defined, 
That whirl and dance like leaves upon the wind ; 
Then, marshalling in long array their hosts, 

Rush forth to battle in a cloud-like land, 
Thick phalanxed on those far aerial cousts, 

As swarm the locusts plaguing Samarcand: 

Oh ! who would live, they cry, in time like this! 

A time of conflict fierce and trouble strange ; 
When old and new, over a dark abyss, 

Fight the great battle of relentless change ! 
And sti!! before their eyes discrowned kings, 

Desolate chiefs, and aged priests forlorn, 

Flit by — confused — with all incongruous things, 
Swooping in rise and fall on ponderous wings— 
While here and there, amid a golden light, 

Angelic faces, sweet as summer morn, 

Which gleam an instant ere extinguished quite, 
On change to stony skulls and spectres livid white. 


Ill. 
But not to me — oh, not to me appears 
Eternal gloom! 1 see a brighter sky, 
1 feel the healthful motion of the spheres ; 
And, lying down upon the grass, I hear 
Par, far away, yet drawing near, 
A low, sweet sound of ringing melody ; 
I see the swift-winged arrows fly ; 
I see the battle and the combatants ; 
1 know the cause for which their weapons flash ; 
1 hear the martial music and the chants, 
The shock of hosts, the armor clash, 
As thought meets thought ; but far beyond I see, 
Adown the abysses of the Time to be, 
The well-won victory of the Right; 
The laying down of useless swords and spears ; 
The reconcilement ardently desired 
Of universal Truth and Might— 
Whose long estrangement, filling earth with tears, 
Gave every manly heart, divinely fired, 
A lingering love, a hope inspired, 
To reconcile them, never more to sunder. 
Far, far away above thy rumbling thunder, 
I see the splendor of another day. 
Ever since infant Time began, 
There has been darkness over man: 
It roots and shrivels up! It melts away ! 


L.L. D. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE EIRSTSLEEP. 
A STORY FOR PARENTS. 


Little Emily Mansell was a great pet with 
her Aunt Hamilton; and as she had no mother, 
and Mrs. Hamilton no child, it always brought 
high enjoyment to each whenever Emily’s papa 
allowed her to go ona visit to her aunt. In- 
deed this happened pretty often. Mr. Mansell 
was agent to a nobleman whose estates lay in 
different parts of the country ; and as he was 
frequently obliged to go from home, on those 
occasions little Emily was mostly intrusted to 
Mrs. Hamilton's care. 

It was always a holiday time ; feasting, pet- 
ting, playing; every wish ungratified in her 
own quiet home was sure to find indulgence at her 
aunt’s; or rather wants and wishes were excit- 
ed and gratified there which never entered her 
little brain when more suitably employed, and 
which always sent her home listless and dissat- 
isfied, until in healthier occupation their memory 
wore away. Mrs. Hamilton was a gay and 
thoughtless person; her house mostly full of 
company, much vanity and flattery going on; 
and Emily, even though a little child, coming 
in for a share, and delighting in it so much, that 
it would have puzzled any one to identify the 
saucy little prattler dressed out with curls, 
ribbons, and laces, in Mrs. Hamilton’s drawing- 
room, with the gentle, loving child that used to 
read. so quietly in her father’s study window, 
looking up now and then to see if his letter 
were finished before she ventured to interrupt 
him even with a question. 

She is in the window here too, but her little 
tongue is rattling on; no fear of interrupting 
important business now ; no one better engaged 
than in listening to her trifling. At last the 
quick remark and the merry laugh die away, 
and in an impatient tone littl Emily exclaims 
for the twentieth time that evening, ‘ Why 
doesn’t Davy come !—what is keeping him, Aunt 
Caroline!’ And again she turns fretfully from 
the oft repeated soothing answer—‘ He is com- 
ing darling ; he will be here just now.’ 

Davy was the carrier who brough: the suplies 
once a week from a large town some distance 
off.—He was in special request this day, as he 
was to have been the bearer of some toys, a 
large cake, and sundry other matters, in honor 
of Emily’s birthday ; but the evening wore on— 
no Davy appeared. Emily had to do without 
her toys, and the assembled guests without their 
cake. It was hard to tell whether Mrs. Hamil- 
ton or Emily—the old child or the young—was 
most disappointed ; but the latter certainly testi- 
fied her vexation in the most disagreeable man- 
ner; lingering in the window, refusing to be 
comforted until the last faint ray of day-light 
went out, and then rebelling against bed to cry 
herself to sleep on the sofa. 

But she was asleep—soundly and sweetly, 
too, as only childhood sleeps—when the rolling 
sound of wagon wheels made her aunt start up, 
joyfully exclaiming, ‘ Here is Davy, at last; I 
am so glad little Emily stayed up after all!’ 

‘ She is fast asleep now ; surely you will not 
think of awaking her?’ exclaimed one of the 
more considerate members of the party. 

* Ah, wait a while,’ was the reply@with a 
mysterious smile. 

Bells were rung, orders given: not only did a 
tray make its appearance, with the desired birth- 
day cake, fruit, wine, and other materials for 
supper, but also the box with the expected 

resents, which was carefully laid on a table 
ard by. 

‘It is almost a pity to awake her,’ whispered 
Mrs. Hamilton, half relenting, as she bent over 
the calm, unconscious little sleeper ; ‘ and yet it 
would be a still greater to open the box without 
her, or to cut the cake without giving her a 
share.’ 

* Then let the box wait til] morning,’ rejoined 
the former speaker; ‘and as to the cake, I 
think its size defies us all : no danger of Emily's 
share. You surely would not give it to her at 
this hour?’ 

*Qh, but s'e ought to see it whole; she 
would admire it so much. And as to the box, I 
am longing myself to open it. Besides, she 
must be awakened to be carried to bed.’ 

And Emily was awakened. Sleepy and be- 
wildered, for a long time she did not understand 
what any one was about; and when at last 
she did, her admiration of the external ornaments 
of the cake was quite swallowed up in a desire 
to appropriate some of the interior. ‘ You 
hungry little thing ! ’ exclaimed her aunt, quite 
disappointed ; ‘but they are always so when 
awakened out of their first sleep.’ 

On this excuse a large slice of the cake was 
bestowed ; and by the time it was demolished, 
Emily's eyes became accustomed to the lights, 
and she began to look about her as sprightly as 
ever. She spied the well known blue box, and 
for the first time comprehending the full extent 
of her good fortune, exclaimed,‘ Ah! Davy is 
come at last!’ as she sprang towards it, and 
impatiently tried to turn the key. 


The company, who had also been engaged in 
discussing the merits of the cake and wine, now 
turned for fresh amusement to the box, and to 
Emily’s eager expressions of delight as new 
doll, and gilded book, and painted coach were 
successively drawn out, inspected, approved of, 
and ordered to lie on the table. ‘The ‘ what 
else?’ died away; all the promised treasures 
were displayed in goodly range, yet still Mrs. 
Hamilton kept her hand on the lid of the box, 
smiling at her little niece, as if doubtful wheth- 
er to disturb her fulness of content even by fresh 
enjoyment; at last yielding to her own impa- 
tience, she drew out thecrowning gift—a real 
birthday suit, in which Emily was to have 
figured that day, had not Davy's wheels tarried 
on the way so provokingly. 

* Oh how beautiful !—how tasteful! Do try it 
on—let us see it at once,’ resounded from every 
lip. Emily, at first unwilling to leave her toys, 
was bribed by another slice of cake; robed in 
state, admired, held up to the mirror to admire 
herself, until her little head, half turned with 
excitement and vanity, she more than entered 
into the spirit of the hour, and strutted up and 
down the room, nodding her plumes, and shak- 
ing out her flounces to show them off. 

But people will tire even of the best sport : 
the guests found it time to withdraw ; and full 
time did Aunt Hamilton think it for little Emily 
to go to bed. Not so with the little lady her- 
self: quite fresh from her sleep, she was fully 
awake to enjoyment now ; the moments given to 
her new dress had been stolen from the toys, 
and back again she flew to them with renewed 
avidity when the admirers of the former had de- 
parted. In vain her aunt remonstrated, showed 
the hour, threatened to put out the candles ; 
Emily coaxed, and cried, and lingered, until at 
last a third slice of cake won her over, and pout- 
ingly she retired as the clock struck twelve. 

She tossed and turned on her pillow ; felt as 
if she never should sleep again; thought of her 
toys, her fine dress; longed for the morning 
light ; then when it did at last steal in through 
the chinks of the shatters, she found it pained 
her eyes, and turned them away ; then her head 
grew hot and heavy, and she longed to sleep, 
but could not; and thoughts of company, and 
toys, and bright lights, all mixed confusedly to- 
gether, until at length she was dropping into a 
sort of troubled doze, when Susan came to the 
bedside to say it was time to get up. Fora 
moment she felt inclined to disregard the sum- 
mons, but then the recollection of all she had to 
look at by daylight returned, and raising herself 
languidly, she dressed with many a yawn. 

‘This comes of last night’s doings, Miss 
Emily,’ said Susan reproachfilly: ‘I hope 
*ewill be long again before you are awoke in 
such a way out of your first sleep.’ 

‘Indeed I hope so too, Susan,’ replied the 
little girl, in a contrite voice, ‘for I could not 
sleep again when 1 wanted, and I feel—oh so 
weary—sv sleepy now !’ 

But when night came again there was no 


and detaining him, whispered : ‘ Something was 
the matter, my own papa ; I saw it in your face. 
I think I saw it in my sleep. Were you tired, 
or sorry, or angry! Which was it, papa? and 
her eyes fixed earnestly, as if involuntarily read- 
ing his heart. ; 

‘Angry! Was it with you, Emily!’ and 
quickly the inquiring gaze brightened off into 
her own sweet confiding smile, as she looked, 
rather than said, how far such an idea was from 
her thoughts. ‘'Then with whom, my own 
child? hat could put such a thought into 
your little head? Do you often see me angry!’ 
Another smile, and a deprecating wave of the 
head; and the color mantled on her cheek as she 
playfully answered, ‘You know I gave you. 
choice of three reasons—tired, sorry, angry- 
Why, papa, why did you fix on the most un- 
likely and the worst!’ And again the search- 
ing eyes were raised a moment to his face, the 
color deepening to crimson as almost as quickly 
she looked away. m 

‘ There is something in your question, Emily,’ 
said her papa, gravely, laying down his candle, 
and seating himself by her bed-side ; ‘ for once 
you are right in every thing: I am tired, sorry, 
angry; but again, what put the notion into that 
sleepy little head ?* 

‘Oh, papa! indeed I am wide awake.’ Then 
seeing her father smile, she added quickly, 
‘Don’t 1 know your face too well? Couldn't I 
read its passing thoughts, even if I never had the 
key?’ 

‘Well, and the key?’ continued her father, 
still smiling. 

She answered earnestly, ‘Papa, you will 
think me very foolish ; perhaps very vain. In- 
deed, I did not mean ever to have spoken of 
it; but now,’ added she, brightening up, ‘ now 
that you have made your little confession, | may 
make mine ; now that I know you are already 
anxious, I need not fear to make you so—for | 
do believe it is all about the one same thing. 
You know old Norry Flaherty that has had 
“ the rheumatics”’ all the winter! I was giving 
her some flannel along with the others yester- 
day ; but she looked so old and weak, 1 made 
her wait to get a warm bow! of coffee—she de- 
lights in that. When she was done, she rose up 
and wished me all kinds of blessings, then turn- 
ed and said something in Irish to Molly, which, 
from the changing expression of her face, and a 
word which [ could understand here and there, 
surprised me a good deal. The moment she 
was gone, I asked Molly what she had said; 
she colored and hesitated ’"— 

‘Something like yourself, my little Emily, 
just now.’ 

* Yes, papa; do not laugh at me; this is a 
serious matter. The more Molly hesitated, the 
more anxious I was to know. At last she 
said—you know, papa, it was Mrs. Flaherty 
said this — that I was an angel to the poor, and 
your guardian angel too; that was the kind 
part of her speech. And when I asked Molly 
what made her eyes flash, and insisted on know- 





quiet rest for Emily; the disturbed hours of the 
night before, the excitement, and, above all, 
the rich cake, had done their business; and 
there she lay tossing, hot, and feverish, worse 
and worse as the hours rolled on. For many a 
day she lay thus—her loving father, her indul- 
gent aunt, her faithful Susan, watching in turns 
beside her ; tor many a day, with vain regrets 
and sinking hope, they promised themselves, 
and one another, that, if restored to them again, 
she should be more judiciously treated. She 
was at lengh restored, and, unlike most ‘ vows 
taken in pain,’ the resolution was kept. 
Circumstances favored her father’s wish to 
tgmove his Jittle Emily for the present from 
her too indulgent aunt. His employer had an 
Irish property which he desired to place under 
Mr. Mansel]’s management, and as constant 
personal superintendence was necessary, he 
agreed to fix his residence there. Emily’s se- 
vere illness, as is often the case in youth, had 
altered both her character and constitution : her 
mind matured and expanded as rapidly as her 
bodily growth. Living chiefly with her papa, 


convalescence, she felt—perhaps for the first 
time—how precious she was to him; how dear- 


indescribable delight she heard her father say, 
jthat though leaving much to which he was at- 
tached, removing from familiar scenes and friends, 
he was sure he should never feel lonely with 
such a companion as his ‘ good little Emily.’ 
Soon she dearly liked their Irish lodge, with 
its reses, its lake, and its wild mountain view ; 


epithets and eloquent histories; their English 











ly she loved him; and it was with a sense of 


ing she told me—the words were, ‘ even that 
cannot screen him forever !’ 

* You should have mentioned this to me at 
once, Emily,’ said her father gravely. 

*Oh, papa, it only happened to-day; and in- 
}deed I was so busy that it passed out of my 
| mind until I saw your look just now. ‘Besides,’ 
| added she hesitatingly, ‘I did not know papa, 
| how far it might be right in a little girl ike me 
| to talk of your business even to yourself; and 
| it seemed the best thing that I could do was to 
| bury itin my heart, and try to be more and 
| more like you—like what the old woman said.’ 
| Her father kissed her tenderly, laid her head 
| on the pillow, smoothing down her curls, as he 
|} had used when she was a fairy child: then 
| yielding to the desire for companionship that had 
| first detained him at her bedside, he continued 
|talking for a while, gradually warming into 

confidence, and half forgetful of the youth of his 
| listener, entered into a detail of his present feel- 
ings and position. At length, noticing her rapt 
attention, he added, ‘ feel no uneasiness, my 
child; I am fully equal to this crisis, though 


and talking much with him during her weeks of | grieved to seem aught else than the benefactor of 


| the people over whom I am placed. You have 
| successfully aided me in this objeet, and for that 
| reason deserve my confidence, young as you are. 
| The trust I now repose in you—the trust you 
have in me—will fortify your mind against any 
of those obscure hints or threatenings, even as It 
has relieved my mind to unburthern it to my 
child.’ 

Emily listened to her father’s words with a 
proud and happy heart ; his parting recommenda- 


their Irish Molly too, with all her endearing | tion to go to sleep at once was in vain; she 


vainly tried to follow his advice, and once again 


servants had been dismissed, ‘ not pulling well | in ber life tossed and turned on a sleepless pil- 
with the natives,’ and Molly took a pride as| low. 
well as pleasure in verifying her retor: that| recollection to fill her heart with thankfulness 
‘they were no loss.’ One English lady, who! that it was so different now ; no feverish symp- 


A former foolish night came back to her 


peer the care of Emily’s education, alone re-|toms, no reproachful thoughts, now troubled 


mained in addition to the family; and she judi- 


| her unrest. Sleepless indeed she lay, but qui- 


jciously led her little charge to appreciate all that | etly self-communing; and when the morning 


was admirable, as well as merely amusing, in 
the national character, so that the jibes and 
supercilious airs which had given so much of- 
fence in the domestics, were aoon forgotten in 
the unaffected interest and cordiality testified 
by the other members of the family, 

Thus time wore on for three, or nearly four 
years ; during all that while Emily had been 
blessed with uninterrupted health. According 
to the maxim, she lay down with the lamb and 
rose with the lark, and had probably forgotten 


till the morning dawned. 
rosy-cheeked and as merry as any little Irish 


in one solitary visit, Aunt Hami!ton declared she 
would be spoiled for a fine lady, she was obliged 
to admit that she promised to turn out better still. 

It was Christmas, and Mrs. Blandford, Em- 
ily’s governess, had gone to spend the holiday 
weeks with her relatives. Emily.—full of im- 
portance, trying to follow her friend’s directions, 
to fill her place and her own at this busy season 
—had at Jast gone to rest, tired yet happy, and 


nightly habit, as he passed through it to his own, 
to pause a moment beside his little daughter 
with a whispered prayer and a soft kiss on her 
cheek, which, though it never unclosed the eye- 
lids, was acknowledged even in sleep by a half- 
formed smile. 

This night the pause was longer, the prayer 
more fervent; sorrowful thoughts were busy in 
his heart—the preponderance that the little evil 
often assumes over the much good—and in the 
disappointment and annoyance of a recent in- 
| stance of ingratitude, he felt as if all the time he 
had spent, all the benefits he had conferred, 
were at once swept away. We all have had 
such moments. Well for us not to be quite soli- 
tary then; and with a pavees for companion- 
ship, Mr. Mansell still lingered, halt-tempted 
to call up the life and expression of those sweet, 


‘ good-night’ before he retired to rest. 

After long trial and forbearance, he had found 
himself compelled to bring ejectments against 
some refractory tenants. They still kept posses- 
sion ; and warnings and threats had been mutu- 
ally exchanged. At this point, Mr. Mansell had 
paused, still reluctant to proceed to forcible 
measures; and mistaking his indulgence for 
timidity, a threatening notice had been sent him 
on the previous evening, with the usual hiero- 
glyphics of a coffin and death’s head, warning 
him to drop his proceedings or quit the country. 

Well-intentioned, judicious, and popular, this 
was the first resistance he had met with, and he 
felt it most sensitively ; almost ready to arraign 
himself for a state of things which too often 
forms the rule, instead of the exception. Mus- 
ing thus, he lingered, as we have said, by his 
child’s bed-side, his feelings gradually calming 
down under the uncenscious influence of the 
peaceful slumberer. At last, as he turned 
away, the movement, or the light of his candle, 
awoke her suddenly, and her opened eyes rested 
full on her father’s troubled face. 

‘What is the matter, papa?’ she exclaimed, 
even at a glance comprehending that he did not 
look like his usual self. ‘Are you ill? Is any 
one ill? Am I wanted?’ and pushing back her 
bright curls, she started from her pillow, and 
aeons with a look of alarm into her father’s 
ace. 


‘No indeed, my poor child; what a shame 
for me to awake you! I am nearly as bad as 
Aunt Caroline long ago, though, unlike her, 
I have nothing pretty to show. Good-night, 
now ; go to sleep again,’ and with another kiss 
he would have passed on, his own heart light- 
ened by the little interruption to his thoughts, 
had not Emily thrown her arms around him, 





tranquil features, and hear one more loving | 


| light convinces her that any further efforts at 


| rest were fruitless, she sprang from her bed 


almost as much invigorated as if that rest had 
never been disturbed. 

Her father seemed pleased at her bright looks, 
but made no further allusion to their last night's 


| conversation ; and though Emily felt as if it had 
|drawn them together by a redoubled tie, she 
| spoke no word either of the projects that had 


| occupied Her sleepless hours, and was now fill- 


| Ing her young heart. Her tnorning duties over, 
what it was ever to awake out of her first sleep | she summoned the light-hearted Molly to bear 
She had grown as/ her parcels, and accompany her in one of her 
‘annual Christmas rounds. 
lass ; as obliging, as intelligent, able and ready | Visited the cottages, where her presence always 
to he!p herself and those about her ; and though, | brought sunshine—commending, reproving, en- 
| couraging, as the case might be, but uniformly 
|leaving the impression, ‘Sure she is for our 


One by one she 


good.’ 

At last she reached old Norry Filaherty’s 
door, and though the usual kindly welcome was 
for once unuttered, she unhesitatingly stepped 
in. A significant look was exchanged between 
the old woman and her slatternly daughter-in- 


} law, as they both turned their glance on the 
was fast asleep in her little white-curtained bed | husband of the latter, who lay drowsily stretch- 
in the dressing-closet outside her father’s room. ed on a settle near the fire. Emily was ac- 
It was there she had always slept, and it was his | 


commodated with achair; Molly stood by ; and 
the first greetings over, the old woman turned 
somewhat angrily to her son, reproving him 
for ‘ never offering to stir, and the young lady to 
the fore.’ 

The man lazily opened his eyes, as if he had 
perceived her for the first time ; but before he 
had time to growl out an answer either of resist- 
ance or apology, Emily’s sweet accents had in- 
treated him not to disturb himself, adding that 


| he seemed tired, not ill, she hoped. 


The young man could not resist this; he 
gathered himself up, and assumed a more re- 
spectful, but still listless attitude, leaning against 
the post of the door. Emily turned a little 
tewards him, but continued her conversation 
with the two women, until she had said all 
that she had wished, and bestowed her little 
Christmas gifts for themselves and children. 
Flaherty still maintained his position, apparent- 
ly occupied with the outward prospect, whist- 
ling now and then, but listening with curiosity 
all the while, as was evinced by the impatient 
jerk of his shoulders as his mother reiterated 
blessings on their young visiter, and his sudden 
attention, as she went on to say, that indeed 
they did not expect any such favors just now. 

‘And why not, Norry? Why should you 
think I would forget any of my old friends?’ 

‘Oh yes! miss, it isn’t for me to say ; bnt by 
reason of the master’s doings, we know our 
welcome is wore out, and sure you and he are 
all as one.’ 

‘So we are indeed, Norry,’ replied Emily 
warmly, and witha litttle touch of her new- 
born confidence ; ‘ one in heart and mind. All 
that he does is right in my eyes, and I never 
take a step disapproved of by him.’ 


‘ Wisha, we knew it,’ drawled the younger 
woman coldly, throwing another meaning glance 
from her mother-in-law to her husband, 

* Come, Miss Emily; we'll be late,’ interpos- 
ed Molly, evidently not much in love with the re- 
ception : and suiting the action to the word, she 
took leave of the inmates, and passed out through 
the door. Emily lingered a moment yet before 
she obeyed her hint; then, as if her mind were 
at once made up, she also rose and took her 
leave. She paused a moment on the threshold as 
the man politely made way, and allowed her eyes 
to rest on the wild but noble view stretched out 
before them in the golden light of the declining 
sun. He followed her admiring gaze, caught her 
involuntary exclamation of delight ; and, as if the 
conviction that one in a class so superior to him- 
self could yet have feelings in common with 
him, in a degree unlocked his heart, he mutter- 
ed in a low yet not disrespectful tone, uncon- 





sciously adopting the sentiment of a far greater 


rsonage, ‘ "Tis a place worth fighting for!’ 
Emile turned her peas face towards him with 
a pained and wondering expression, as she an- 
swered, ‘ Surely Flaherty it is a place worth 
loving : but who could ever think of fighting in 
the face of such a view of the works of God ? It 
makes the heart glow indeed, but it is with love 
to Him and all the creatures he has made.’ 

‘ That's as young ladies think,’ replied Fla- 
herty, with a cavalier yet not uncivil air. 

: is it not as Christians think?’ replied Emily, 
with unvarying sweetness ; ‘a thought prompt- 
ed especially at the blessed time when the Lord 
of all came to bring ‘ peace and good will amongst 
men?’ ’ 

Her hearer shifted his position uneasily ; his 
countenance seemed to grow more gloomy, but 
he continued silent. mily went on, * Suck 
would be my first thought ; but the next, next 
to loving the place, my thought would be, it is 
worth working for too. You may say to this 
also, Flaherty, that it is a young lady’s thought, 
spoken of what she has no experience, but I, 
even in my own mee never got anythi worth 
having without working for it first, then I 
always found the enjoyment was doubled,’ 

: Work !. wisha, we work like slaves, and 
where's the good of it!’ burst impatiently from 
her listener. Emily’s eyes rested for a moment 
on his indolent lounging figure, his hands in his 
pockets, his pipe in his mouth 3 then turned to 
the neglected garden, the disjointed footway, the 
broken thatch. He understood her glance, and 
moodily muttered, ‘It was not always so.’ , 

‘ No, surely,’ replied Emily with much ani- 
mation ;* even I can recollect it so different 
when this time two years I was here. Do you 
remember, Michael, you were digging that square 
for the early eabbages, the little boys weeding 
the right hand border, Mary was making up a 
niece pink frock fur baby, and old Norry—she had 
no rheumatism then—she was spinning away in 
the sunshine at the *doort Have not I a_ good 
Memory now ”” 

The women had drawn near within the cot- 
tage, and low exclamations of mingled wonder, 
pleasure, and regret accompanied her words, but 
they did not interrupt theconversation. Michael’s 
lip quivered, and after a moment’s silence, he 
civilly replied, ‘And I have my memory too, 
miss, or maybe matters would be worse with 
others before now !” 

‘ Do you know, Michael,I have heard that 
already *’ replied Emily frankly. Then, unheed- 
ing his startled look, she continued, ‘ You will 
hardly think I remained awake vearly the entire 
of last night thinking of you and yours—not with 
fear’—added she, replying to his glance, ‘ but 
planning, and at last hoping to do you some 
good.’ 
There was no doubting her simple earnest- 
ness ; Michael implicity believed her, nor even 
thought it strange that one like her should take 
an interest in his fate. She continued. ‘ This 
prospect is surely glorious, this home very dear, 
but sin and sorrow changed even Eden itself.— 
You have suffered much, you have erred much, 
Michael : I do not say-which has caused the other, 
but the effects of both are plain, and it will be 
hard to efface them here. In another land it 
would rot be so; in a land where so many of 
your countrymen— and not the worst of them— 
are going : new companions, new habits, new 
fortunes may await you there. This was my 
thought last night, prompted by something I had 
heard. I thought to speak to Norry 
to-day, but Iam twice better pleased to meet 
yourself ; for, Michael, if you wish to make up 
your mind to emigrate, I will ask papa to give 


own idea, 1 am sure he will not refuse.’ 

Michael’s counteaance, which had been gra- 
dually softening, again assumed its determined 
expressions imagining himself called on at once 
for a decision ; but Emily hastened to add in sull 
kindlier tones,‘ Take time to consider ; then 
come down to me 
any rate we shan’t fall out ;’ and then with a ges- 
ture of farewell she hurried away. 

Molly had been an admiring witness of her 
young mistress’s persuasive powers, and Many 4 
glance exchanged between her and the two wo- 
men over Emily’s shoulder showed their mutu- 
al appreciation of her proposal. They knew 
well that Michael had no other chance against 
the bad associates and bad practices into which 
he had fallen ; and to see him break with them 
completely before he was driven to some lawless 
act, was a blessing ‘beyond there hopes. The re- 
sult may be anticipated : Michael and his broth- 
ers, thinking they had at last a favorable open- 
ing through the young lady's ear, made one effort 
more to obtain the terms they wished ; but find- 
ing that out of the question, they yielded to 
Emily’s advice sanctioned by her father’s ap- 
proval. Nothing could have been more satisfac- 
tory to him : he wished to make examples not 
victims. Those who were still able to retain 
their farms redoubled their exertions to become 


sufficient funds, were by the next spring breezes 
in safety across the Atlantic ; there, turning over 
a new leaf, they have every prospect of suc- 
ceeding, as they never would have done at 
home. 

A few months more brought a visit from Aunt 
Hamilton, when this instance of Emily’s diplo- 
macy was narrated with affectionate pride by her 
father. He had scarcely concluded, when his 
sister abruptly replied, ‘ Richard, you ought now 
to think of sending Emily to school !’ 

Mr. Mansell opened his eyes very wide as he 
re-echoed her words, ‘ To school! What ! part 
with my darling companion now that she seems, 
if possible, doubly dear?’ 

* Yes, for that very reason. Do you remem- 
ber Jong ago how bitterly we repented awaking 
her too early? You are doing the very same 
thing now yourself,’ 

‘ Ah, yes! I remember,’ replied the father, 
recovering from his start with a long sigh of re- 
lief. ‘{fawoke her once too. But the result 
was completely different. Be assured, my dear 
Caroline, that everything depends on the awak- 
ening cause. Let us only show reason good, 
and all will be well even though we may seem 
inopportunely to arouse them out of their First 
Sleep.’ 








Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 


UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in fature, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best pas A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of society. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for sach results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires, 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, al! 
branches included, payable semi annually in January and 
July. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


MHE Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 
of pupils will be received into the Subseriber’s family ; and 
the constant care and attention of himself and his wife will 
be devoted to them, as regards both their intellectual and 
moral training. 
Terms :—8 132, per annum. 


Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knight, 
Esq., Win. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rev. A.R Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn ; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. 8. Wheeler, Esq,, Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Framingham, May 11, 1850. 3inos 





The Spanish Language. 


MIE Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 
give i struction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 

classes or individuals. Apply at No, 1 Bedford Place, 

where terms aud hours will be made known. 

Refer to Amos Lawrerce, Esq.; Rev. 8. K. Lothrop; 


Philo 5. Shelton, Esq. 
june 15. tf. MRS. ANNA Y. LORD. 





HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


MIE SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, for Normal, High, and 
Grammar Schools. 


“ We have examined with some care this collection of 
hymns, and consider it well adapted to be used in our dis- 
trict and other schools, from the variety of the hymns, from 
their religious character, und from their freedom from sec- 
tarianism.” N. TILLINGHAST, 

Principal of State Normal Sehast at Srtigewster. 





. ) 
Principal of State Normal Schoo! at Westfield. 
EBEN 8. STEARNS, 
Principal of State Normal School at West Newton. 
Teachers and others interested in Schools, are requested 
to send for copies for examination. It will be lished in 
about ten days. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july27 11] Washington street: 


you the means, andthough indeed ‘tis all my| 


OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Puhlished by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York, 
i. Greex anvD Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
ots—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latir 
(‘estament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
coln, 12mo, $1—Cesar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—T'acitus’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Taciwus’s Germania and Agrico 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Il. Frexcu.—Collotc’s Dramatic French Reader 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1€ 
mo, 50 cta—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French, editec 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12ino, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 50. 

III. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Iratsan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. SpanisaH.—Oliendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

VI. HesrRew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. EsGtisn.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12ino, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Grahain’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Keid’s Ductionary of the 

English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s aanest of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 256— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglt’s Primary Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY ReEApy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 


IN PRESS, 
Foot-Prints of the Creator, 
—oR— 

THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the Third London Edition. 
Author. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


The Old Red Sandstone; 
—or— 
NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 





With a Memoir of the 


Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 

“A geological work, staal! iu size, unpretending in spirit 
and manner; its contents the conscientious and accurate 
narration of fact; its style the beautiful simp! city of truth; 
and altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest 
superior to that ofa novel.” (Dr. J. Pye Smith. 


“ This admirable work evinces talent of the highest or- 
der, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect command 
of the finest language, and a beautiful union of philosophy 





: whatever you decide on, at} 


good tenants, while the others, furnished with | 


and poetry. Nw geologist can peruse this volame without 
instruction and delight.” ([Silliman’s American Journal of 
Science. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the geologica] des- 
| criptions of Mr. Miller. That wonderful man des- 
| cribed these objects with a facility which made him asham- 
| ed of the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own 
| descriptions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had 
cost him hours and days of labor, He would give 
| his left hand to possess such powers of description as this 
} man, and if it pleased Providence to spare his usetal life, 
i he, ifany one, would certainly render the science attractive 

and popular, and of equal service te theology avd geology. 
| It must be gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear that his discov- 
ery had been assigned his own name by such an eminent 
authority as M. Agassiz, and is another proof of the value 
| of the meeting of the Association, that it had contributed te 
bring such a man into notice. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Pablishers, 59 Washington street. 


‘*THE GOLDEN LYRE,” 

A new collection of Church Music, by V. C. Tay- 
Lor, author of “Taylor’s Sacred Minstrel,” 
‘Taylor's Choral Anthems, “ The Lute,” &c. 

| will be published about the 20th August next. 


Vv R. TAYLOR’S MUSIC, in the language of an expe- 
4 riewced and competent Musician, “ is distinguished 
for fine taste, rich harmony, and perfect adaptation to 
| every shade of variation in the sentiment of devotional 
) poetry.” This book will contain a choice selection of Did 
Standard Tones, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel, se- 
lections trom Modern Authors. and a large number of New 
Tunes, fully equal, if not superior, to any Church Music 
ever published in this country. 

Mr Taylor is an American Composer; will the American 
Musical Public examine and jadge of bis works ? 

HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
4w 
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Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! St., 

which has been in successi’! operation for the last eight 
years, is open DAY and EV.NING, for practica) instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. (7p No 
Class System. ©D Students aided in procuring suitable 
employ ment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
ed, Copying, &c.. promptly and faithfully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nai, by G. N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Biank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Luonars, Great Circle Sailing, =umner's 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

ay For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £2 

Sept. 1. 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lavies Save tue Pisces. 


R. BELLOWS tukes pleasure in saying to such 

Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf- 

fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 

broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 

still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly. 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 


ty He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 


Stained and Ornamented Glass, 


J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 

GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, Steam- 
boat, Ship,and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and MET'AL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats. Dwelling-Houses, Barus, Railroad Cars, &c 
It isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Lron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T’o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will mect with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COO, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston, 
8mis9inos 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLX., FOR JULY, 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. GeorGs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georeg E, Evxis 
CONTENTS. 
The Christ of the Gospel, and of St. Paul, 
Agassiz’s Tour to Lake Superior, 
Bakewell, on a Fature Life, 
Miracles, 
Martineau’s Reign of William Fourth, 
Wordewe rth, the Christian Poet, 
: The Diversity of Origin of the Human Race. 
. Notices of Recent Publications. 
. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 

{0 A new volume commences with this number. 
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CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
june29 111 Washington at. 


New Edition, Improved. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 


—orn— 


Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Religion 
and Morality. 


For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 
Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. 


SHE following among others, volaniary testimonials t 

the character and value of the ‘ Christian’s C xtechismo 
fave been received ty the author from Clergymen and Lay 
men of our denomination, 


“IT thank you for the copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 
which you were kind enough to send me. I have read it 
carefully through, and think it admirably adapted for the 
purpose for which it was composed. To suggest topics of 
conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taught, 
search the Scriptures, | know of no text hook better adapt- 
ed. This, in my view, should be the end proposed by all 
books used in Sunday Schools.” 


“T thank you for the copy of your Catechism you sent 

me. It seeins to me the very thing to supply an existing 

need both in respect to teacher nee | pupil. fT wish to supply 

‘4 portion of my Sabbath School with the work. Send me, 
Cc. 


‘*1 regard it as an excellence of your Catechism that it is 
suited to make the scholar study and think ; that it expects 
a prepared lesson on his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very suggestive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts and principles, disposing them in 
suitable order, that it cau hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed The employm :nt of Scripture language for 
answer:, presents some peculiar advantages ” 


“It fills a space I have wished to see occupied, and sup- 
plies what—so far ax the first part is concerned, | had once, 
when a Sunday School teacher, thought of attempting my- 
self. Children grow up without any accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament for the want of this very Manual which 
you have now prepared. * * The arrangement of the 
Second Part strikes me also as felicitous, and calculated to 
impress children concerning moral and religious duties.” 


“It appears to me really tosupply agreat want in Sunday 
School instruction, and to supply it well.” 


“T should not want anything better as a Sunday School 
teacher, than to take your little book with aclass of young 
scholars,—go along siowly and thorough!y, and require them 
to repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—ex plain—illustrate—require at every new lesson a 
recapitulation on their part of what I had said on the pre- 
vious Sunday (that wou.d exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the foundation I wished to Jay) and after I have thus been 
through the book, go over it again with them two or three 
times.” 

“T have not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which I have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 

“T have never been quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our Sabbath Schools. Teachers are too much con- 
fined to their text books. The schools are méchanical and 
consequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
= First Part of your book will tend somewhat to break up 
that evil.” 


“1 thank you heartily on my own account for your Chris- 
tian Catechism, and in behalf of the Jess fortunate class of 
children among whom I am more particularly called to 
labor. * * I like the Second Part of your Manual espe- 
cially in which Religious and Moraj duties are pointed out 
in specific passages of Scripture of, generally, so simple and 
direct a character that any child able te perceive the nature 
of the duty cannot but understand the language of the in- 
junction. The longer I live the more do I reverence the 
“Book of Books”, and I think the more it is studied and 
stamped on the memory the better.” 

“ A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
ine great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- 
bation. It meets a want which has long been felt,—at 
Jeast which | have felt ever since 1 have been the Pastor of 
a Sunday School. In my judgment it possesses advantages 
over any C»techism now in use among us, and supplies de- 
ficiences which they exhibit. I have already introduced it 
into our school, and another year shall call for more copies.” 


“Yeur little ‘Christian’s Catechism’, I have ju<t run 
through, and think ita valuable addition to our stuck of 
Sunday School books.” 


“ A Catechism is one of those important works whose in- 
fluence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The 
orbit of its tiniest words noastrononica! science is adequate 
to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
compilation? Tam settled on one point,—that you have 
pui nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will 
regret, or will ever guinsay. If your Catechism is fauity in 
anything it mast bein what is wanting, and not in what it 
has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 
commissions. And yet some of its omissions are praise- 
worthy and admirable ; and come precisely into accordance 
with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
teacher something to do. * * Your brief himts at the 
close of the chapters, in the first half, are to the purpose, 
and to use a familiar phrase, are “first rate "—“* THE 
hing.” 

Second Edition, revised and corrected. Just published by 

may4 8. G. SIMPKINS. 








Commission Paper Establishment. 


JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 
Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 


I AVE constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 

the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Book paper, li and di and a half; double do, 
of v rious weight and color Auy size and quality made te 
order at short notice. 

FANCY COLORED PAPER. 

For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and 
unglazed double cap, assor‘ed colors, for writing-bouk cov- 
ers. 





NEWSPAPER. 
Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 
qualities usually called for, such as 
27X42 40 ths. 
27X42 42 Ibs. 
26X37 33 Ibs. 
26X36 33 Ibe. 
26X36 34 Ibs. 
26X36 36 Ibs. 
25X58 30 Ihe. 
25X38 32 Ibs. 
25X38 34 Ibs. 
22X32 28 ibs. 
22X31 35 Ibs. 21X20 
2:X33 20 Ibs. 19X24 
FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 
Quarto Post, extra superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and ruied : Packet Post, extra superfine, 
plain and ruled; Commercial Post ; white and blue Folio 
Post. 
TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag Paper, 
Tea Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes; cheap Cap and 
Letter Paper. 


24X38 30 Ibs. 
24X38 40 Ths. 
24X38 50 Ibs. 
24X36 30 ths. 
24X26 Ibs. 
24X35 28 Ibs. 
24X44 
23X34 
23X33 
23X33 


TO DRUGGISTS. 
Hard Ware Paper, all sizes ; white and colored Wrap- 
ping, do. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 
TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white and assorted. 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 
Satin Enamelled Cards, of superior qnality, at prices as 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra fine 


Enamelied Cards ; Satin Enamelied sheets, 20x24. 
mayll lmis 2mos 





HASTINGS {AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 
ONTAINING original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Morerts, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cu4xTs, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & W1iL 
Liam B. Brapspury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLSsoHN CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and nowwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, # afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size : 

The Mendelssohn Collection is forsale in Boston, by 
B.B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores, 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 

of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 

NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of al] interested in Sabbath Schools. 

I? Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 

Cc. & N. publish the following M ls for Sabbath 
Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By. Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechisin of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

The Worcs of Christ; from the New Testament. 

Cartee’s Questions on the New Testament. Parts 1. ard 








Il. 
First Book for Sunday Schools. 
The Sunday School Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
hen ©. Phillips. 

ett ne Sunday School Singing Book. 

coy Specimens of the above wi'l be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. may il 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


NTRODUCTORY Lessons on Christian Evidences, be 
Archbishop Whately. Ist American from the } 

London edition. This edition has been Fe abe by Rev. 

Thomas Hill, and is approved by the lesex Sunday 

School Association. 

Price $1.30 a dozen. Copy furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
junes. li2os. 111 Washington st. 














GREAT COU GH REMEDY, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE oF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING:COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


| be offering to the community this justly celebrated rem- 

edy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts wil) not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L. D., ETC. 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, 

Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scien. Socie. 

ties of America and Europe. 

“I deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirable com- 

osition from some of the best articles in the Materia Med- 
ae and a very effeetive remedy. for the class of diseases jt 
1s intended to cure.” 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849. 

PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—“ I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL!’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor thai no med- 
icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success- 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 

Writes—“‘ That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 
the best medicine for Pulmonary A ffections ever given to 
the public,” and states that “his dsughter, after bein, 

obliged to keep the room four months with severe ectiled 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendant symptoms of Consumption, commenced the 
use of the *CHERRY PECTORAL,’ aad had completely 


recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 

Dr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I wus afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy- 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PECTORA 
and continued to do so till 1 considered myself cured, av 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 

JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, ss. Sprinarie.p, Nov. 27, 1848. 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, and 
Pronounced the above statement trae in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PorTLann, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 

Dr. Ayer: I have been Jong afflicted with Asthma which 
grew ye@ly worse until lant autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. 1 had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, until I 
used your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 

J. D. PHELPS. 

If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
And soli by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally 
throughout the country. 

june 22. 3m 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 

pe Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to unis new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy, 


taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been ,ublished less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which ithas teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 





the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 


The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytans is in use. . 


MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsmire. * 


Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. . 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MassaCHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 


New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans, 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Ry. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 


bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
IHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says; “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would net 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
professior ” 

Dr. Joha C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 

is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing fer 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guid of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wim. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “‘The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8, C says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortabie state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
senety consomptign of lon cv 
P Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Bai lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
iste exer “ot (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A- 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
isSmé& os 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
[N ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
23 TREMONT ROW, 
(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J. A. Cummings, M. D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


D CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
profession, and is in possession of all the modern it- 
prevements in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac'li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. C. would respec:fully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Minera! Teeth. A!- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Psr- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—ETHER OR CHLOROFORM 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 


of Harvard University ; also to the Physicians of Bo-tos 
ene rally. feb23 
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PHASES OF FAITH, 


By the Author of “Tue Sout.” 

UST received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
eF ton street.—Phases of Faith; or, Passages from te 
History of my Creed, by F. W. Newman, 8vo. Also, # 
few copies, remaining, of “The Soul,”"Jher sorrows and aspi 
rations: an Essay towards the Natural History of the 
“ * the basis of Theology, by F. W. Newman. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WESKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.---THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 0 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid iu advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for. fit 
copies, a sixth copy be sent ' 








_ No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretiag 
the publisher, uatilall enemy are paid 
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